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PREFACE 


Tus anniversary issue was scheduled by Chester W. Harris before 
he left the Review to become editor of the new revision of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research. Credit for planning the issue should go 
to him, to the Review Editorial Board, and to the issue chairman, J. 
Cayce Morrison. Only the final editing was done by the incumbent. 


Tom A. LamkKE, Editor 
Review of Educational Research 





INTRODUCTION 


P usuicarion of the first issue of the Review or Epucationat RESEARCH, 
January 1931, opened a new era for the American Educational Research 
Association. Preparation of the Review became a cooperative enterprise. 
Thru the years, hundreds of members of the Association and scores of 
distinguished workers in related fields have contributed to its preparation. 
Thousands of researches have been reviewed. Appearing five times an- 
nually, the Review covers the entire area of educational research in 
three-year cycles. At any one time 10 committees, more or less, are busy 
in assembling and reviewing the research of the areas assigned. 

This special issue of the Review looks back over the 25 years. It 
attempts to show the basic trends of educational research, to indicate the 
significant new developments, to assess our present knowledge about funda- 
mental questions of educational practice, and to suggest the needed or 
probable future emphasis of educational research. 

For the record, the work of the Committee was conducted by cor- 
respondence. Members chose to work in different ways. Two made skil- 
ful use of selected panels of workers in the areas assigned. Two divided 
their respective areas among a number of contributors and coordinated 
their efforts. Others worked as individuals or in cooperation with one 
or more trusted colleagues. Some contributors adhered closely to the 
record as published in the Review; others found significant researches 
not previously mentioned in the Review. 

In few areas can the research trends be charted by straight lines. 
In some the number of studies has been prolific and is increasing. In 
others there is a noticeable decline in research activity. In some areas 
research has reached a plateau until new technics or tools can be devised. 
In other areas changing concepts and practice call for research in a 
new pattern. Many readers will question the content and treatment of 
research in this issue of the Review, but all will find in it some challenge 
to the future. 

J. Cayce Morrison, Chairman 
Committee on Twenty-Five Years of 
Educational Research 








The National Education Association 
and Educational Research * 


J. CAYCE MORRISON 


In 1957 the National Education Association celebrates its first 100 
years. As a department of the NEA, the American Educational Research 
Association is happy to dedicate this anniversary issue of the REVIEW 
to the Centennial Celebration. 

Quite apart from its assistance to the AERA, the National Education 
Association has made thru the years its own contribution to the develop- 
ment of educational research. As early as 1857 its leaders were con- 
cerned with improving the statistics of education. The NEA led the 
campaign to establish what we now know as the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It created and financed committees that exerted powerful influ- 
ence on the development of public education. And in 1922 it estab- 
lished the NEA Research Division. Thru the yearbook commissions of 
its departments and thru other publications research in the varied phases 
of American education is fed into the stream of educational thinking 
and action. A brief review of the record is an appropriate Foreword 
to this anniversary issue. 


Early Emphasis on Statistics 


At the first meeting of the National Teachers’ Association in Phila- 
delphia, 1857, Thomas W. Valentine, speaking on the purposes that the 
Association might serve said, in part: 


And we need this [Association], not merely to promote the interests of 
our profession, but to gather up and arrange the educational statistics of 
our country, so that the people may know what is really being done for 
Public Education, and what yet remains to be done. (11:12) 


Two years later, 1859, Andrew J. Rickoff, then president of the Asso- 


ciation, said: 


The educational statistics of no two states are so prepared that they 
afford any basis at all for comparative statements or estimates. This state- 
ment applies in an equal degree to the statistics of the school-going popula- 
tion and to reports of receipts and expenditures. (18:172) 


A Committee on School Statistics was appointed. In its first report, 
1860, it echoed Rickoff’s opinion: 


That statistics may be useful, “a must embrace the proper subjects, 


and must be collected with care. There has been great diversity in the 


items reported, and also great discrepancy in the conclusions deduced from 
them. (15) 


* Prepared from material submitted by the NEA Research Division. 
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A later Committee on Educational Statistics made four successive 
reports: 1885, 1887, 1889, and 1891 (2, 4, 5, 6). These reports influenced 
the development of statistical reporting in the states and in the nation 
as 2 whole. 


Federal Bureau of Education 


Their concern for improving educational statistics, in part, led the 
members of the Association to urge the formation of a bureau of educa- 
tion in the federal government.’The idea was urged by Thomas W. 
Valentine in 1857 when he said, in part: 

Surely these interests [Agriculture, Interior, Navy, and the like] can 


not be more important than those which pertain to the intellectual and 
moral welfare of our people. (11) 


In 1858, Zalmon Richards, president of the Association, urged the 
members to work for the establishment of a bureau of education in 
Washington (17). In 1864, S. H. White of Chicago introduced resolu- 
tions favoring the establishment of such a bureau and the appointment 
of a committee to secure its establishment (19). The resolutions were 
adopted. The committee was appointed. Members of the Association 
interviewed the President of the United States and members of Con- 
gress to urge the creation of such a bureau. Thus, the leaders of the 
National Teachers Association within the first decade of the Associa- 
tion’s history obtained the establishment of a Bureau of Education 
(now the U. S. Office of Education) to improve the collection and 
interpretation of educational statistics, and, as we shall see, to lay even 
mvure important educational foundations. 


Other Beginnings of Educational Research 


Altho much attention was given to the improvement of statistics—the 
raw material of certain phases of educational research—the early leaders 
of the Association probed deeper. In his presidential address, 1859, 
Andrew J. Rickoff said: 

We have not now a science of education; we have not even the terms of a 
science, and though we have a few good works on teaching, we have none 
that pretend to the dignity of a scientific treatise. (18:174-75) 


But Rickoff’s plea for more basic research had little immediate effect. 
perhaps partly because it was not until after the 1884 meeting in Madison. 
Wisconsin, that the treasury of the Association showed a surplus—a 
desirable prerequisite for more ambitious enterprises (3). 

In 1892, the famous Committee of Ten on Secondary Education was 
appointed and financed by the Association (7). Other committees fol- 
lowed (9). 

In 1897, at the annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
(now American Association of School Administrators), J. M. Rice 
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reported on his study of spelling, which had included 33,000 children. 
The study was summarized in Forum (16). 

While a committee on teachers’ salaries was appointed in 1884 (8), 
the first really comprehensive study was made by the committee of 1903 
and reported in 1905 (10). In general this report laid the foundation of 
research on teachers’ salaries. 


The NEA Establishes a Research Division 


The big development in the NEA staff came after World War I. In 
1921, the president, Fred M. Hunter, challenged teachers to work for 
good schools and urged the Association to provide the facts teachers 
would need. A Commission on Coordination of Research Agencies was 
appointed. Its chairman, Jesse H. Newlon, called attention to the need 
for funds to investigate school problems. On March 1, 1922, the Re- 
search Division was established with John K. Norton as the director (13). 

In his first report, 1922, Norton (13:150) advised that the work of 
the Research Division fell into two parts: 


(a) The preparation of bulletins of general and statistical information .. . ; 
and (b) The meeting of special demands made by the individual members 
of the Association, committees, or affiliated organizations. 


Reports by Newlon (12) and Norton (14) led to the development of 
the Educational Research Service (jointly operated by the AASA and 
the NEA Research Division). In 1955 the ERS had 864 subscribers 
including school systems, colleges and universities, and educational 


organizations; in that year the subscribers received over 100 different 
items. 


The Research Division has broadened its scope to include fundamental 
studies in nearly every area of concern to the members of the National 
Education Association. Many of the studies are reported in the Research 
Bulletin published four times a year; others appear as pamphlets or 
memorandums. Several years ago the Division brought together the AERA 
and the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers in producing a series 
of bulletins for classroom teachers under the general caption, “What 
Research Says to the Teacher.” These publications are proving effective 
in making the essence of research findings available to classroom teachers, 
supervisors, and principals. 

The NEA Research Division also provides an editorial research serv- 
ice to the NEA departments, committees, and commissions. It has edited 
nearly 70 yearbooks. It makes the findings of research available to 
press services, to writers for publications of general interest, and to 
professional journals. 
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American Educational Research Association 


With the admission of the American Educational Research Association 
as a department in 1930, the NEA took another forward step. This 
union of effort made it possible for the AERA to establish and maintain 
the Review oF EpucaTionaL ResearcH and later the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research. The NEA Research Division serves as the ad- 
ministrative office of this department. It provides editorial service for th: 
Review. It handles the special funds and negotiations with the publisher 
of the decennial edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(1). Thru union with the NEA, the AERA has increased service to its 
members and to education at large. 


By the work of its Research Division and its help to the American 
Educational Research Association, the National Education Association 
is rendering an ever-increasing service to the welfare of children and 
the improvement of education. 
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CHAPTER I 


School Administration 


DAN H. COOPER 


A rovcn estimate indicates that nearly 15,000 references on school 
administration have been cited in the Review during the past quarter- 
century. The October 1952 issue (29) consolidated into a single issue 
the separate issues previously devoted to organization, finance and 
business administration, and school plant and equipment. In addition 
to regular issues devoted to technical administration, one special issue 
and numerous chapters in other issues have presented research on 
various aspects of school administration. The special issue treated 
research on the legal basis of education (26). Chapters on school ad- 
ministration in other issues in recent years have dealt with such topics 
as the administration of educational programs for exceptional children 
(9), citizen participation in policy formation in the public schools 
(4, 31, 35), organizational theory (12), the administration of adult 
education (45), and the administration of higher education (33). 

While keeping in mind the desirability of identifying outstanding 
research and scholarly contributions, an attempt has been made in this 
summary to fashion a grid of categories into which a majority of the 
administration publications cited in the Review could be classified for 
the purpose of detecting trends in research emphasis, relationships be- 
tween studies, neglected aspects of administration, and promising avenues 
for future work. Publications are cited in relation to this grid primarily 
to illustrate lines of major effort rather than to indicate particular 
excellence. It is hoped that out of this examination of the pattern of 
administrative research may come a rough but constructive evaluation 
of the total body of scholarly effort rather than an evaluation of individ- 
ual scholarly contributions. 

The grid of categories fashioned out of the studies reported in the 
REVIEW permits seven different views of the structure of administration; 
a separate category is included dealing with administrative research it- 
self. The categories are listed in the approximate order of their dominance 
in the Review over the years. In the paragraphs which follow the list, 
each of the categories will be discussed in relation to the research re- 
ported to date. It should be kept in mind that research studies which 
may be used to illustrate work under one category might frequently 
be used to illustrate other categories as well. 
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RESEARCH ON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


. Categories of Educational Level 
Nursery and Kindergarten; Elementary Education; Secondary 
Education; Higher Education; Adult Education; Nonschool 
Educational Programs. 

IJ. Categories of Technical Administration 
Organization within the Structure of Government; District 
Organization; Organization of Administrative Hierarchy; In- 
structional Organization; Employed Personnel; Finance and Busi- 
ness Administration; School Plant and Equipment; Pupil Serv- 
ices; School and Community Relationships. 

III. Categories of Governmental Level 

Federal; State; Intermediate District; Local. 

IV. Categories of Rural-Urban School Administration. 

V. Categories of Public-Private School Administration. 
VI. Categories of Role and Behavior 
Preparation; Personality; Personal Relationships. 

VII. Categories of Time-Sequence 
Establishing Purposes; Making Plans; Executing Plans; Evaluat- 
ing Results. 

. Methodologies and Mechanisms for Administrative Research. 


Categories of Educational Level 


Studies of administration as it applies to specific educational levels 
have special appeal for those persons who work largely with a specific 
level. The administrative problems of elementary-school principals are 
often quite different from those of the college dean or president. 

The specific levels of education have not always been considered in 
administration issues of the Review. Administration in higher education 
has been treated most frequently as a special category, while kindergarten 
administration and administration of nonschool education (e.g., the 
Civilian Conservation Corps) have been treated only infrequently. Ad- 
ministration within educational levels probably deserves more systematic 
attention than the Review has been able to provide. 

Studies reported on nursery and kindergarten administration have to 
date been concerned most frequently with the debate over the justification 
of these downward extensions of institutionalized education (5). Studies 
are also reported on the status of nursery schools and kindergartens in 
the nation, on class size, on legal provisions, on facilities, and on prac- 
tices in foreign countries. 

The elementary school, deceptively simple to the casual observer, offers 
a number of administrative complications to the research worker. These 
include the ungraded primary unit (42), homogeneous grouping (64), 
departmental organization (61), class and school size, grading and grade 
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reporting, promotion policy, length of school day, special provisions for 
gifted pupils and pupils of limited ability, extracurriculum activity 
organization, and articulation with other school units. 

Along with most of the problems of the elementary school, the high- 
school administrator is faced with problems of internal fiscal accounting, 
special activity fees, scheduling (63), athletic management, social dis- 
cipline, and accreditation (16). These and other problems deserve sepa- 
rate examination by educational levels even when the problems them- 
selves are common to two or more units. 

Higher education, adult education, and nonschool educational programs 
each have distinctive administrative requirements deserving investiga- 
tion. While higher education has been studied extensively, only oc- 
casional issues of the Review have dealt with adult education or non- 
school programs. All three of these phases of education are likely to 
require more attention in the future as a larger population with more 
leisure time and larger educational aspirations makes increasing use of 
educational opportunities. The prospect of increasing enrolments in 
colleges and universities has already created much excitement over the 


financing and staffing of higher education during the next few years 
(14, 79). 


Categories of Technical Administration 


Many serious students of school administration seem to be in revolt 
for the moment against the conception which gives technical aspects of 
administration a high value. Perhaps this is because the customary 
listing of technical areas ignores the purposes of administration and 
minimizes the personality factors in administration. However, the evi- 
dent importance for administrators of knowledge about technical ad- 
ministration should caution us against losing interest in these areas. 

Organization, which the dictionary defines as “a whole of interde- 
pendent parts,” has many facets in school administration. The relation- 
ship of schools to government is one facet. Constitutional provisions, 
legislative enactments, administrative law, and court interpretations 
describe at any given time the established patterns of organization be- 
tween schools and government. Research workers have thoroly charted 
these established legal patterns and have developed methods for keep- 
ing track of legal developments. A representative study of constitutional 
provisions was provided by Lide (43). Legislative enactments have 
been summarized for innumerable elements of education such as the 
city-school superintendent (47), the county superintendent (58), the 
county-school district (23), and colleges and universities (27, 39). 
Administrative laws and regulations have received less attention than 
other aspects of school law, but they are reflected in such studies as the 
periodic reports on teacher certification requirements by Woellner and 
his associates (82). The Woellner reports and the much more general 
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annual Yearbook of School Law (30) are typical of several publications 
which have been developed to insure a continuous reporting of legal 
developments. The definitive study of court interpretations which affect 
schools is Edwards’ book, The Courts and the Public Schools (25), first 
published in 1933 and recently revised. 

The determination of how schools and government ought to be related 
has been the subject of years of analysis and research, but the results 
of this study have been far less rewarding than the results of legal 
studies. Perhaps, however, the years of research into the proper relation- 
ship between government and education are soon to reap their harvest, 
for many observers are commenting thet the place of education in Ameri- 
can government is undergoing profound change at the present time. 
The position of education in the state and federal governments has 
been subjected to examination by a long series of commissions, com- 
mittees, and individuals. Typical studies at the federal level have dealt 
with federal participation in local schools (50), with direct federal 
educational operations like the Civilian Conservation Corps (3) and 
territorial education (66), with comparative educational systems in 
other nations (37), with the position and activities of the U. S. Office 
of Education (1), and especially with federal contributions to the 
financing of education (59, 79). Studies of state relationships to educa- 
tion have reported on such matters as trends in the !ocation of state au- 
thority over schools (13, 18), the state departments of education (78). 
state participation in school finance (48), and current statewide educa- 
tional conditions (17). School relationships with local government seem 
to require less and less attention from research workers in comparison 
with an early crescendo of interest in problems such as the dependent 
versus the independent organization of city-school systems (34). 

The geographic organization of education into territorial or district 
units has challenged research workers thruout the history of the Review. 
Status studies of local-district organization have been provided (23): 
trends in reorganization have been reported (22); evaluative studies 
of the several types of districts have been made (15); criteria for satis- 
factory districts have been proposed, notably by Dawson (21); and 
methods of hastening desirable district reorganization have been identi- 
fied (53). Intermediate units, between the local district and the state, 
have attracted increasing attention (8). 

Studies of hierarchical organization have dealt intensively with the top 
of the administrative hierarchy in such investigations as Counts’s ex- 
amination of schoolboard composition (19), Smittle’s research on boards 
of control for higher educational institutions (74), and Smith’s study 
of unit versus multiple administrative organization (73). Numerous studies 
have been reported on the city superintendent of schools, especially in 
relation to the board of education (77), and on the principalship (62). 
Studies of middle-management in school systems have been numerous 
only in recent years, reports on business and government organizations 
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in this area remaining more prominent than reports on education (20). 
Educational literature has been filled with pleas for more democracy 
in hierarchical organization, but rigorous investigations of the value of 
democratic forms of organization have not yet been numerous or partic- 
ularly rewarding (7). 

Instructional organization completely held the attention of the three 
men who prepared the first Review on school administration. The most 
recent administration issues of the Review did not report a single pub- 
lication on the problem altho interest in the topic surely has not disap- 
peared completely, Contemporary students of education must share the 
concerns of the earlier research workers with such problems as establish- 
ing grades (67), grouping pupils within grades (64), grouping grades 
into educational units or levels (38, 40), deciding on the length of the 
school year (6), extending education to include kindergarten and post- 
high-school opportunities (40, 65), and determining the optimum sizes 
of classes and of schools. 

The technical area of employed personnel is, of course, central to the 
success of any educational venture, dealing as it does with recruitment, 
selection, certification, supervision, evaluation, assignment, and welfare 
of teachers and other employees. Nine issues of the Review have reported 
the steady flow of publications on personnel, but unfortunately the prac- 
tical result of decades of research effort on personnel has been disap- 
pointing to many observers. The chairmen of the last two REviEws on 
personnel have lamented the futility of most personnel research in such 
terms as “fragmentary,” “sporadic,” and “dearth of significant investi- 
gations.” Ryans, chairman of the 1952 issue, wrote, “It is time research 
in teacher personnel was coming of age” (69). The American Educa- 
tional Research Association itself became sufficiently agitated about 
the difficulties of research in teacher evaluation to appoint a special 
committee in 1950 “in the interest of coordinating the work going on in 
different places.” Majority and minority reports from this committee 
were included in the 1952 Review (69). 

There are a number of tools regularly supplied by personnel research, 
without which the profession of education would be greatly inconveni- 
enced: data on teacher certification (82), on salary levels and provisions 
(54), on retirement systems (56), on teacher supply and demand (55), 
and on legal developments for employees (30). The resistance to solu- 
tion of the fundamental issues of personnel (e. g., How can good teachers 
be selected? How can their work be evaluated? How can they be paid 
what they are worth to society?) is the big challenge in personnel re- 
search. Perhaps more has been accomplished even with these fundamental 
issues than is yet apparent. 

Finance and business administration, and plant and equipment, as 
important as these matters are to schools, receive less attention now in 
the Review than in former years. In the 1955 Review “Finance and 
Materiel Management” was covered in 13 pages. In earlier years, full 
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issues of the REVIEW were devoted to finance and business administration 
and to school plant and equipment every third year. The change in space 
allocations is undoubtedly more a matter of policy for the Review than 
of actual reduction in the number of publications, but there may also be 
fewer publications. Research interest seems to have drifted away from 
these technical areas even tho school administrators in the field face 
increasingly difficult problems of construction and finance. It may be 
that research has already supplied answers for the serious problems at 
hand, but this seems not altogether likely. 

Within the fields of finance and business administration, research em- 
phasis seems to have shifted over the years from local-school district 
problems of taxation, accounting, budgeting, and purchasing (10, 76) 
to state and federal involvement in the financing of schools (18, 51, 59). 
Estimates of financial need have been prominent in recent years (32). 
General economic forecasts (24, 49) of the abundant financial resources 
of the nation have been influential in fiscal planning for education and 
have led to the hypothesis that good schools help produce good economic 
conditions. 

Publications on school buildings and sites are always numerous since 
each new school building in the nation tends to justify one or more articles 
in professional journals. The great, neglected need is for studies or ex- 
positions of how buildings and sites might contribute more fully to pupil 
learning. Inadequate material is available on this fundamental problem. 
Rigorous research investigations are scarce thruout the literature on 
school buildings and sites. Perhaps the most rigorous, and certainly the 
most influential, body of research in the field has dealt with lighting (44). 
Much of the lighting research has been conducted under commercial 
auspices. 

The technical field of pupil services has never received the recognition 
it seems to deserve in school administration. This may be partly because 
many of the services, which include pupil accounting, transportation, 
food service, guidance, psychological service, social service, and library 
service, are relatively new. Perhaps, too, pupil services have not been 
identified as a distinct administrative field because each service has 
been viewed as a separate specialty by itself. Probably the most success- 
ful efforts to present the various services as a unified whole have been 
contributed by Yeager (83). 

Of all the categories of technical administration, the category of school 
and community relationships seems to be the only one to experience an 
upsurge in scholarly attention in recent years. Largely ignored in the 
early issues of the REVIEW, it appeared as a section of a chapter in 1940 
and was the subject of a full chapter in each administration issue there- 
after. 

Two movements of growing importance seem responsible for the in- 
creasing interest in school and community relations. One of these is the 
movement to develop the “community-school” type of curriculum and 
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educational program, stimulated by several large-scale experimental studies 
(72) and by excellent theoretical statements (60). The second movement, 
toward increased citizen participation in and concern with school affairs, 
has been aided greatly by the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools (52) and undoubtedly also by the well-publicized criticisms of 
public education which have attracted national attention. 


Categories of Governmental Level 


Space does not permit the elaboration of this and the remaining groups 
of categories in the same detail as for the first two types altho this does 
not mean that the categories more briefly discussed are any less important. 

Federal, state, and intermediate district school administrative prac- 
tices all tend to focus on the task of the local school, for learners must 
be educated at the local level. In a sense, then, local-school administra- 
tion is the administrative orientation of all the other governmental levels. 

There remain, however, special viewpoints and special problems, and, 
therefore, a special literature which must concern the administrator at 
federal, state, or intermediate levels. Examples of this literature have 
already been cited in the discussion of school organization in relation to 
government. To be entirely consistent, we should probably expect to 
find still another emerging specialization in “international educational 
administration,” with a special literature built around such topics as com- 
parative systems of education, scholarships, and international textbook 
adjudication. 


Categories of Rural-Urban School Administration 


Some insights which can be gained in no other way reveal themselves 
when school administration is divided into rural and urban. Rural educa- 
tion has had an especially large share of deliberate attention (41), per- 
haps in an effort to balance the somewhat accidental attention showered 
on urban education by research workers and others. 

The rural administrator characteristically deals with problems arising 
from sparsity of population, from school transportation, and from a special 
occupational interest. The city-school administrator faces problems peculiar 
to urban places: diversity of population, high land values, overstimula- 
tion of pupils, and the impersonal yet highly organized character of 
city life. 


Categories of Public-Private School Administration 


The division of schools into public and private is seldom made by 
educational research workers, except in legal studies and in statistical 
summaries of enrolment and related matters. The Review has to date 
included a special section for private-school administration in only one 
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issue. This section seems sufficiently promising to merit occasional repeti- 
tion (70). The categories of “public” and “private” may deserve more 
attention from research workers than they have had in the past. 


Categories of Role and Behavior 


An area of administrative research receiving much attention in recent 
years may be classified under the heading of “role and behavior,” which 
was the approximate heading of a chapter in the 1955 Review on or- 
ganization, administration, and finance. For the past decade a great wave 
of interest in the preparation, the personality, and the personal relation- 
ships of school administrators has swept over the research workers of 
the nation. Studies of preparation have included investigations both 
of the institutions preparing administrators (81) and of the preparation 
received by administrators (2). The duties of administrators on their 
jobs (57, 71) and the defeats and successes of administrators in their 
jobs (75) have been investigated to throw light on the preparation which 
is needed. The personality characteristics appropriate to the job have 
been explored (68, 80) to the point where a matching of jobs and per- 
sonality roles in subtle ways is a distinct possibility (28). 

The current emphasis on categories of role and behavior in admin- 
istrative research has been a thoroly refreshing and productive emphasis. 
The only difficulty with the movement is that it seems to have diverted 
so much energy from other equally important categories of research. 


Categories of Time-Sequence 


Curiously, one of the simplest of classifications for administration, and 
one of the most promising, has scarcely been touched to date by research 
in administration. Perhaps this group of categories will be the next to 
command the attention of research talent. In the financial field the se- 
quence of steps thru budgeting, expenditure control, and accounting 
closely follows the time-sequence categories; and these steps have received 
attention from students of education (46). The largest body of research 
applicable to the time-sequence categories is that on school surveys (11) 
and on consultation (28). Surveys and consultation services may be 
used either in making plans or in evaluating resu!ts, depending on the 
attitudes and procedures which direct the work. 


Methodologies and Mechanisms for 
Administrative Research 
In reviewing the research and scholarly work in school administra- 
tion over the past 25 years, the emergence of several new technics and 


devices for getting the work done warrants attention. Among the mecha- 
nisms are the groups of school systems which have formed school study 
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councils, the National Conference of Professors of Educational Admin- 
istration, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation centers for the study of educa- 
tional administration, and the citizen study committees active in so 
many communities. Each of these organizations or developments has 
been a useful device either for doing research or for stimulating others 
to do it. 

New methods of doing research have not usually been designed specifi- 
cally for administration, but they have been useful in administrative 
studies. These include improved concepts and procedures of statistical 
sampling, the “critical incident” technic, sociometric methods of analysis, 
social stratification analysis technics, the “live-in” type of community 
study characterized by Hollingshead’s Elmtown’s Youth (36), and action 
or operational research. 


Summary 


In 25 years of research, several different frames of reference have been 
used in the different issues of the Review in order to present research and 
other scholarly publications on school administration. Over the years, 
research interest seems to have shifted from time to time, with resulting 
advantages in the securing of fresh viewpoints for research, but with 
resulting disadvantages from a tendency to neglect major aspects of 
administration while other aspects are featured. 

As has been indicated, the probable direction of research in the coming 
years appears predictable in some instances. For example, an increased 
involvement of the federal government in education seems likely to occur. 
and research into federal educational activities will undoubtedly increase 
as the activities themselves increase. Other directions of research growth 
are not so predictable. There may be value in the use of a comprehensive 
erid of research categories, similar to the grid presented in this chapter. 
as a guide to insure balance and comprehensiveness in future research 
efforts. 
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CHAPTER II 


Curriculum Research 


WALTER W. COOK, KENNETH 0. HOVET, and NOLAN C. KEARNEY 


Ovrr the years, there have been shifts in emphasis in curriculum theory 
and, to a lesser extent, changes in curriculum practice. During the same 
years, there has been much research to which frequent reference is made 
by those who work with curriculums. Some of this research has preceded 
and fostered the development of new and exciting practices in the schools. 
Some of it has served to challenge certain aspects of present practice 
either by pointing out its faults and failures or by showing the desirability 
of another way. Some of it tends to sustain and strengthen the position 
of present practice. As these things have occurred, it has not always been 
easy to demonstrate the degree to which one has been caused or influ- 
enced by the other. The suspicion often exists that either the execution 
of basic research or the somewhat concomitant adoption of more desir- 
able practice might have occurred without the other. If this is true, the 
fact might be due to a kind of social readiness. In a modern technical 
world which cannot be described without emphasis upon the speed and 
extent of change, it is not strange that changes in the curriculum should 
seem to be geared in some fashion and degree to societal factors rather 
than to research. 


Curriculum Research* 


Curriculum is here defined broadly as consisting “of all the experi- 
ences that a pupil has or is likely to have in school,” or under the guid- 
ance of the school (25, 26). Springing from this definition, significant 
curriculum research is that which has, will, or should make a difference 
of some consequence in the learning of pupils. Research significant to 
curriculum is found in all the behavioral sciences as well as in some 
interdisciplinary areas where the social and natural sciences converge. 

Twenty-five years ago curriculum research was concerned with the 
‘identification and delineation of objectives and with the evaluation of 


‘results (26). In the attempt to select and describe objectives, many 


scholars operated in a sort of classical-colonial tradition, but increas- 
ingly leaders in the revision of curriculums began to examine current 
evidence about what should be taught and what could be taught. The 
source of their data was often found in expert Opinion, in social statistics. 
or in the analysis of book, newspaper, and magazine content. The re- 


* Compiled by Walter W. Cook and Nolan C. Kearney. 
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search was subject-centered rather than pupil-centered, The sources of 
much of the data were secondary rather than primary. However, ob- 
jectives were beginning to be thought of as specific goals useful in life 
(27), and there was a growing tendency to look for the shortcomings in 
previous research. In 1931, Dale (13) pointed out that a technical weak- 
ness in early studies was the failure to state or even to recognize the 
assumptions upon which they were based. 


Research since 1931 


Since 1931, many who have undertaken to review or assess curriculum 
research have commented on the lack of inquiry bearing directly on 
curriculum problems./They have pointed out that much of the research 
that does relate to curriculum has been lacking in precision and has been 
piecemeal, specialized, repetitive, prosaic, or lacking in pertinence and 
philosophical background/Others have been more constructive in criti- 
cism. Corey (10) and Hovet (36) have stressed the need for new highly 
imaginative research technics. Hovet placed emphasis upon the part to 
be played in curriculum research by a philosophy of science and of value- 
determination in the use of statistics and design. Corey emphasized the 


role that may be played by action research in the progressive development 
of better research. 


Selection of Studies 


In the material that follows, only a few studies or groups of studies 
can be discussed. Some are considered significant because they appear 
to have affected practice. Others have stimulated further productive re-| 
search. Some have added materially to our store of basic research infor-’ 
mation. The order in which the studies are cited is not significant. 
Where reference is made to a group of related research studies, those used 
as illustrations are not necessarily more rigorous, significant, or deserv- 
ing of note than others that remain unmentioned. No attempt was made to 
arrange the studies chronologically. In fact, such an attempt might imply 
causes or continuums where no such implications were desired. 


The Eight-Year Study. The Eight-Year Study (1) of the Progressive 
Education Association’s Commission on the Relation of School and 
College has done more to liberalize the secondary-school curriculum 
than any other study tho the changes have been slow in developing. The 
Eight-Year Study probably has been mentioned more frequently than 
any other research by those who discuss curriculum. Tho parts of this ) 
study have been criticized for defects in design, its favorable appraisal | 
of departures from narrow subject organization stimulated further ex- | 
perimentation. 

In The Story of the Eight-Year Study, Aikin (1) showed that depar- 
tures from the traditionally prescribed content of the secondary-scheol 
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curriculum did not reduce, but rather increased, the students’ readiness 
for college work. The details of this study with its 1475 matched pairs of 
students who were followed thru four years of college are well known. 
Results of the study indicated that it was safe, even advisable, to depart 
from traditional patterns of curriculum content and that colleges should 
accept the judgments of those in secondary schools as to what was good 
secondary education’ Growing out of the Eight-Year Study, tho less 
ambitious, were such studies as the Michigan secondary curriculum study, 
followed by the Michigan secondary school-college program (42), the 
Southern Association study (64, 65), the Illinois curriculum study (24), 
and the Wisconsin study (71, 72), 


Studies of Needs. Needs are sometimes classified as social (also called 
psychological or personality needs) and organic. The consideration of 
needs is far from new. Herbert Spencer emphasized social utility when 
in 1859 he wrote his essay, “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” In 
it he attempted to describe a method for determining the absolute es- 
sentials for human survival and progress. Spencer’s five-point formula- 
tion greatly resembles the list of seven objectives making up the famous 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 

Since the days of Spencer, much of the work on objectives has had to 
do with subjectmatter and skills. Only in the last 25 years has much 
attention been given to the social and psychological aspects of need. 

Raths (56) and Raths and Metcalf (57) prepared a checklist of needs 
in an attempt to construct a needs inventory; it has been called The 
Wishing Well because the items were made up of statements of wishes. 
Another test, called Self-Portrait, was designed to reveal emotional needs. 
a (55) believed that meeting emotional needs was more effective than 
drill in overeoming learning difficulties. Jersild and Tasch (38). in the 
Springfield Cooperative Study of Children’s Interests, used an instrument 
made up of simple questions about children’s wishes, likes, and dislikes. 
All grades from the first thru the twelfth were involved, and the authors 
attempted to relate what is known about children to what is planned for 
the classroom. 


Individual Differences. Research on individual differences has drama- 
tized the wide range of traits and abilities found in every group of 
children. The facts uncovered have affected promotion practices, the 
emphasis given to minimum essentials, the provision of programs for 
gifted children and for other atypical children, the provision_of multiple 
textbooks, the kinds of report cards used, the guidance programs, the 
increasing use of parent-teacher and pupil-teacher conferences, the use 
of teacher-pupil planning, the description of the school, the enforcement 
of attendance laws, the whole “activity” movement in teaching, and 
many other phases of the education program) Individual differences are 
emphasized in much research (31, 61), some of which is closely related 
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in its outcomes and implications to research in child growth and develop- 
ment. That individual differences are of many kinds is indicated by 
Guilford and Braly (23) in their study of extroversion-introversion. 

In addition to the wide range of abilities or traits among individuals, 
there are great differences in the organization of abilities from individual 
to individual. So great are these differences that it is frequently mis- 
leading to suppose that because persons are similar in one respect, they 
must be similar in others. The research of Hull (37) and Hollingshead 
(32) revealed the practical impossibility of ability grouping. ~ 

Building on significant research that predated 1931, Cook (6, 7, 8) 
paid special attention to the range of individual differences in class- 
rooms. He contrasted nine schools with rates of promotion so high as 
to be almost automatic with nine schools that attempted. to maintain 
rigorous standards thru the use of high rates of retention and failure. 
The systems were matched for size, socioeconomic status, and the pro- 
fessional qualifications of teachers. When the achievements of pupils 
of equal chronological and mental age in the two groups of schools were 
compared, no significant difference was found. Further, the schools that 
failed many pupils had high proportions of overage pupils and of low- 
ability pupils, showing that retardation does not bring about homogeneity. 
In fact, these schools hoarded their “poor” pupils. Cook concluded that 
pupils’ educational growth is not stimulated by retardation, by accelera- 
tion, or by various other types of so-called ability grouping. 

Hollingworth’s studies of the gifted child (those in the top 1 or 2 
percent in general intelligence) and of the kind of curriculum that stimu- 
lates him are important here. Her first study (1922-1925), predating 
the period of this review, reported that superior children, when segre- 
gated, did not learn the-teol subjects (those that could be tested ob- 
jectively) better than did those who remained in regular grades. Holling- 
worth’s second experiment (34) was set up in 1936 to educate “for 
initiative and originality.” he curriculum for the gifted differed in de- 
gree but not in kind from the curriculum for other children. Hollingworth 
emphasized that the gifted child, when unrecognized, may develop habits 
of idleness, may suffer from the lack of congenial friends, and may be- 
come concerned over matters of his own origin and destiny and of the 
nature of good and evil in the abstract. 


Research into Group Atmosphere, Group Action, and Human Relations. 
In any discussion of the search for an objective basis for curriculum 
development, particularly where the reference is to something other than 
“content” learning, the work of Lewin and Lippitt is probably more fre- 
quently cited than is any other research. The actual extent of the work 
done at the University of Iowa in the study of group atmosphere might 
seem to fall short of justifying the effect it undoubtedly has had on theory 
and practice, but the effect is not to be denied. This may be true for 
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many reasons. For example, its implications seem to fit our cultural pre. 
dispositions, and it seems to corroborate or at least not to contradict other 
research in learning. 

A frequent reference in this area is to the study of Lewin, Lippitt. 
and White (45), entitled “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experi- 
mentally Created Social Climates.” In it they pointed out some things of 
importance for those who would get groups of pupils to work together 
constructively and creatively, Mhey provided support for those who were 
revising their ideas of classroom atmosphere, teacher-pupil planning, 
and group process. 

Lewin’s study (43, 44) of the effect of decision-making by groups 
on the behavior of members of the group also had its influence on the 
curriculum/ He concluded that participation in group decision-making 


, reduced group resistance to change and helped the group to move to a 


new and higher level of behavior He found group participation more ef- 
fective than individual conferences or lectures in changing behavior, 
Studies by Lippitt (46, 47, 48) ; by Lippitt, Bradford, and Benne (49) ; 
and by Lippitt, Polansky, and Rosen (50) on democratic and autocratic 
group atmospheres and on other aspects of leadership, including the study 
of learning efficiency under favorable leadership conditions,..were_sig- 
nificant examples of a whole aspect of the problem of effective- group 
operation. Studies by Thelen (67) and Thelen and Dickerman (68) are 


important additions to group research. 


Child Growth and Development. Research in child development, like 
research in many other areas, is often more suggestive than definitive 
in its assessment of ways, means, or possibilities (28). Gesell is often re- 
garded as the pioneer worker in the area. In 1943 Gesell and Ig (19) 
presented a developmental view of the young child as he lives with peo- 
ple around him. Gesell’s data, upon analysis, yielded some 3000 concrete 
behavior items tabulated as growth gradients for 17 progressive age 
levels from birth to 10 years. Olson (53) studied the relationship of the 
total development of the child to his learning readiness and achieve- 
ment. Olson suggested that the developing child should be allowed a 
great deal of self-selection in his curriculum. Prescott (54) was adept 
in helping teachers make and study records of child behavior. 

More recently the vocabulary and the thinking of curriculum workers 
seem to have been affected greatly by Havighurst’s work (30). His work 
is significant because it suggests that children want to-learn at their_proper 
leyels. It indicates that they want to learn what they need to know to 
meet their internal or personal needs and their external or social-environ- 
mental needs. It suggests that children will form productive partnerships 
in planning with adults for school antares | 

Prescott (54), in his exploratory study for the American Council on 


Education, emphasized the shifting role of the emotions in learning as 
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the child grows older. He stressed, too, that emphasis in curriculum . 
should be placed on functional technics based upon feeling and motiva- 
tion. The research of Cannon (3, 4) dealt with various aspects of the 
physical development of the child and stimulated interest and further 
study there. Experimentation at the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute sug- 


gested ways to bridge the gap between child development studies and 
curriculum planning (39). 


Wrightstone’s Appraisals. In Appraisal of Newer Elementary School 
Practices (75), Wrightstone studied the schools in six metropolitan com- 
munities, some of which were characteristically traditional in their cur- 
riculum programs and some of which had new or experimental programs. 
Matched pairs of pupils were used in a six-year experiment. It was deter- 
mined that the teaching groups were comparable in salary, experience, 
training, and pupil load. Raw comparisons of the outcomes favored the 
new or experimental groups in all cases. These differences were small 
and not statistically significant in regard to command of the common 
processes, but they were significant in regard to such things as desirable 
social relationships, appreciation of worthwhile activities, aptitudes, and 
critical thinking. 

In another study (73), Wrightstone matched groups of pupils at various 
levels in the elementary grades according to mental age, chronological 
age, and socioeconomic status, and measured their progress in reading, 
language, and spelling in traditional as opposed to experience-type cur- 
riculums. The results favored the pupils in the experience-type curricu- 
lum with its unified approach. In Appraisal of Experimental High School 
Practices (74) Wrightstone compared traditional curriculums with “broad- 
fields-of-knowledge” curriculums in 27 experimental high schools. He 
found in general that the achievement of pupils in the experimental 
programs was equal or superior to that of pupils following the tradi- 
tional curriculums. 

Of the many studies reported by Wrightstone, only a few are mentioned 
here. Wrightstone attempted to evaluate relatively subtle aspects of changes 
in practice. One of his main contributions was the stimulation of others 
to use and to improve his research technics (76, 77). He helped assure, 
educators that they could experiment with improving the curriculum with- 
out doing irreparable damage to the later school or college careers of 
some of their pupils. 


Social Caste. Certain studies revealing the educational significance of 
the social caste structure of our society are already accepted as ciassic. 
Of particular significance to the curriculum are the researches of Warner 
and his group. One of the most startling of these in its impact toe 
thinking of curriculum consultants and teachers was Davis’ study, 
Social-Class Influences upon Learning (14). Davis found statistically 
significant differences between the performance of children from two 
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social levels on test questions contained in popular intelligence tests. He 
joonctaded that test makers must try to equalize the cultural elements in 
school tests. 


Another study, Father of the Man, by Davis and Havighurst (16), 
was based on interviews with 202 mothers in Chicago—100 middle-class 
and 102 working-class, half of each group being Negro and half being 
white. Differences between social classes were found to be greater than 
between color groups. The wide variations in behavior observed in peo- 
ple seemingly the products of the same experiences were most revealing. 
Differences between the responses of working-class mothers showed up 
in data they reported concerning the feeding, weaning, and toilet habits 
of their babies; in father-child relationships; in occupational and edu- 
cational expectations; and in the age when children assumed various 
responsibilities. 

Other studies of social class differences by Warner and his associates 
helped to place many curriculum problems in a new context. Elmtown’s 
Youth (33) was an analysis of the social system of an American com- 
munity of 10,000 population. Based upon 18 months of study in the com- 
munity, it described the social behavior patterns of 735 adolescents in 
seven areas: school, job, church, recreation, cliques, dates, and sex. 
Elmtown’s Youth showed the importance of home and class in shaping 
behavior, and was significant for the light it threw on the problems of 
lower-class children in middle-class schools, There is a whole cluster 
of traits characteristic of each social class. The ideal curriculum would 

/ provide educational opportunities irrespective of social class differences. 

' The ideal is very difficult to attain. Democracy in Jonesville (70) by 
Warner and others was another significant account of several years of 
study of social change in a representative American city. It pointed 
out how the values in a culture are associated with the various classes 
in that culture and revealed how the home and community both influence 
the learning of young people. 


The study by Davis and Dollard of Children of Bondage (15) is fre- 
quently referred to as showing the effect of class structure upon individual 
personalities. One of a series of studies concerning Negro youth in the 
United States prepared for the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education, it was an analysis of the life experiences 
of eight selected Negro adolescents against a background of many others 
whose cases were not fully reported. The avowed purpose of the study was 
to show what it means to be born a Negro, but it also threw light on how a 
growing personality reacts to rewards, punishments, incentives, and taboos. 
The study revealed the caste-like limitations and the influence of social class 
on the lives of these youth/It suggested that social caste is a system for 
limiting social participation and parceling out opportunities. The work of 
these research workers had implications for the curriculum, and alerted 
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teachers to their own class position and to their relationship, classwise, to 
their pupils. 

Trager and Yarrow (69) studied prejudices in young children in the 
Philadelphia Early Childhood Project. Fifteen teachers from kindergarten 
thru Grade II were asked to participate by their principals, and 10 stayed 
on thru three years. The study showed the need for special training for 
parents and teachers if-prejudices.are to be combated. The authors de- 
eried the practice of labeling children’s prejudices, when expressed, as 
being merely benign verbalizations of what they had heard their elders 
say. Children have prejudices, and these prejudices cannot be overcome 
effectively by facts alone. 


Research that may prove of great significance as it is refined and inter- 
preted is the work of Barker and his associates at the University of 
Kansas. One Boy’s Day (2) reported in 435 printed pages one complete 
day in the life of an average seven-year-old boy. It covered home, school, 
and community. This research,, which has been called psychological 
ecology, stressed the repetitive, reiterative character of many of the learn- 
ing experiences of children which adults take for granted and seldom 
stop to hear or observe. Also emphasized was the significance of the_ 
nonschool activities in the psychological development of the child. Teach- } 
ers and schools will become more effective as they achieve a sound under- 


standing of the proportionate significance the school has in the child’s D 
total experience. 


Action Research. Action research is the cooperative attempt by a group 
of practitioners to clarify objectives and improve practices by accumu- 
lating and evaluating pertinent evidence as they carry on their daily 
tasks (9). The roots of action research are not new. The casual coopera- 
tive study of applied theory probably antedates all rigorous research. 
More formally, cooperative study programs have been in existence since 
the 1920’s (35). 

Action research is deeply imbedded in the research of Lewin and Lippitt 
at lowa, and Cunningham, Corey, and their associates at Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute. Cunningham and her associates combined the dynamics 
of action research with the care and precision characteristic of trained 
research workers in Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls 
(12). The authors reported on the results of six years of study of the 
goals of boys and girls as individuals and in groups, and on patterns 
of group interaction. This excellent example of action research indicates 
that child study cannot be divorced from curriculum development,and 
that teachers as research workers can devise ways to study behavior as 
that behavior unfolds in learning situations, It shows that the learning 
situations provided for children, including the kinds of teaching, help 
to determine the behavior of pupils¢ Other illustrations of informal action 
research are reported by Taba, Noel, and Marsh (66), and by Gordon 
and Hoppock (21). 
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Normative and Descriptive Research. A great deal of important and 
necessary research must always be done in order to check on progress, 
method, and procedure. Good examples of such research are not difficult 
to find. Research by Romine (58, 59, 60) on organization, objectives, and 
content in secondary education is a good example, as is the work on trends 
by Gruhn and Douglass (22). Saylor (62) pointed out factors that seem 
to facilitate curriculum change in school systems. 


Need for Clarification of Objectives 


Curriculum research deals with the effect of the curriculum on the 
learning experiences and subsequent behavior of pupils. The effect of a 
curriculum practice often cannot be understood as a simple immediate 
modification of a fragment of behavior. Altho clusters of items may be 
used to test for various learnings, correct responses to test items are not the 
final proof of the effectiveness of the curriculum; they are only clues that 
the desired effect may have taken place. To the extent that these things 
are true, we need to agree on objectives descriptive of broad patterns of 
behavior, and! we need to approach the determination of the effectiveness 
of the curriculum in the light of its effect on the lives of those who have 
enjoyed its advantages.; 

A possible means of attack on this problem has been outlined by Kear- 
ney (40). The report of the Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Ele- 
mentary Education, Elementary School Objectives, had as an initial aim 
the formulation of a statement of objectives in behavioral terms that would 
serve as a basis for developing more and better means of assessing the 
results of instruction. The objectives were arrived at thru a process of 
synthesizing the contributions of almost 100 educators who served as 
consultants, critics, and reviewers. The objectives were presented not as 
finished products, but as steps toward a scholarly approach to their defi- 
nition and refinement. The study pioneers in its attempt to place a state- 
ment of objectives in its functional relationship to the psychology of learn- 
ing, social psychology, child growth and development, philosophy of edu- 
cation, and the various administrative problems facing elementary educa- 
tion today. 

The diagnosis given in the Harvard report, General Education in a 
Free Society (29), was a somewhat similar attempt to show, by scholarly 
analysis, the problems facing modern American secondary schools and 
colleges. 


A Systematic Approach to Research 
in the Curriculum Area* 


The preceding discussion in this chapter is significant in that research 
from so wide a variety of apparently unrelated areas can nevertheless be 


* Compiled by Kenneth O. Hovet. 
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reported as having some kind of effect upon the school curriculum. The 
point is also made that curriculum research of today is different from 
curriculum research of times past. Several questions suggest themselves: 
If curriculum research is changing, is its movement in any direction that 
can be identified and described? Does, or can, curriculum research as 
such possess any distinguishing characteristics? Has curriculum research 
developed to a point at which a tentative research framework, if it can be 
stated, will stimulate productive and worthwhile research ? 


Curriculum as Seen by the Research Worker 


In our practical, everyday usage the “experience” definition of the 
curriculum probably works well enough. To the research worker, how- 
ever, the school represents a complex of more or less controlled condi- 
tions under which pupils behave in their various ways. Curriculum 
research, then, may be defined as the study of all the conditions under 
which pupil behavior occurs in school. The research worker observes 
conditions and behavior, not the “experiences” presumably going on 
inside the skin. The primary task of curriculum research is to define 
independent variables (conditions) and dependent variables (behavior) 
and to relate these functionally to each other. 

Several advantages for research would seem to follow from defining 
the curriculum in the way proposed: (a) The area of curriculum research 
is broadly marked out; (b) criteria are suggested for determining rele- 
vant or pertinent kinds of investigations to be conducted; (c) available 
research can be so ordered as to build a basis for future research; and 
(d) all the sciences that deal with human behavior can be drawn upon 
for whatever resources they have to offer. 

The magnitude of the task confronting the research worker in curricu- 
lum may be gathered from a mention of a few of the factors affecting 
pupil behavior: (a) the program of studies, (b) the extracurriculum 
program, (c) the instructional and the noninstructional staff, (d) other 
pupils, (e) administrative rules and decisions, (f) disciplinary procedures, 
(g) the marking and reporting system, (h) materials and facilities for 
instruction, (i) buildings and grounds, (j) the community, and (k) the 
state of the nation. There are many others. All such factors, while here 
stated in everyday language, require translation into the more precise 
language of research. 


To change any one of these factors or conditions is in some way to 
change the curriculum, but the effect of these changes upon pupil be- 
havior patterns is at best uncertainly known in the present stage of re- 
search. The school is in an unsatisfactory position to the extent that it 
bears an undetermined responsibility for unknown conditions affecting 
unknown behavior. fo assist in clearing up this state of affairs is the 
ultimate goal of curriculum research, 
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Logical Foundations for a Research Framework 


The research worker who would be systematic wants a basic rationale 
for the activity in which he engages. Ideally, he wants logically related 
“names” for conditions which he can relate by logical implication to 
logically related “names” for events, and he wants an experimental 
methodology by which to confirm or refute statements logically implying 
the conditions under which events occur. Altho the ideal may be far from 
attainment even in the more exact sciences, research would appear to be 
systematic to the extent that it moves toward the ideal. To this movement 
curriculum research can make a significant contribution. 

Several thought-provoking treatments of the logic and philosophy basic 
to the kind of research done by those working in the area of curriculum 
have appeared recently (5, 17, 18, 41, 51, 52, 63, 67). Certain fundamental 
principles relevant to this kind of basic research have been formulated by 
Cronbach and Meehl (11). They refer to the interlocking system of laws 
constituting a theory as a “nomological network.” The laws of this net- 
work may relate (a) observable quantities or properties to each other, or 
(b) theoretical constructs to observables, or (c) different theoretical 
constructs to one another. Constructs at different stages of research may 
vary from those very close to “pure description” to those that are “highly 
theoretical constructs involving hypothesized entities and processes.” Im- 
aginative freedom in research would be disciplined by the requirement 
that the nomological network must (a) make contact with observations 
and (b) must exhibit explicit, public steps of inference. 

Applying these principles to curriculum research, there would seem to 
be ample room for research to proceed along the several lines summarized 
earlier in this chapter and still to exemplify the kind of relevance required 
for inclusion within a systematic framework. If there is little point in 
ruling out research as simply “illegitimate,” there is point in a rationale 
that enables research workers to plan research likely to result in knowledge. 

/ Knowledge that learning has occurred, for example, is an inference 
commonly based upon an observed change in pupil behavior, and the 
change is readily observed when new behavior is acquired, But the bit-by- 
bit shaping of pupil behavior under day-by-day conditions is not such a 
readily observable gross change. Within the framework and within the 
rationale which has been stated, therefore, the area for systematic curric- 
ulum research may be more specifically stated as the investigation of 
(a) the conditions under which new behavior is acquired, (b) the condi- 
tions under which present behavior is maintained or eliminated, and 
{c) the conditions under which continuing behavior is developed or 
shaped. In education we are probably most concerned with and have per- 
haps the most knowledge about the first of these three, but the second and 
third are the areas of greatest challenge to research. 
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Application of the Research Framework 


The studies summarized earlier in this chapter are to a large extent 
representative of a vast amount of educational research devoted to the 
study of observables, the classification of observables, and the relating 
(by chi-square, correlation, and similar technic) of observables to each 
other. There are classifications of needs, of stages or levels of child growth 
and development, of behavioral attributes, of the roles of members in 
groups, of social classes, and of educational objectives. The Eight-Year 
Study is an example of the relating of observables to observables, and the 
classifications exemplify “loose” rather than “tight” classificatory con- 
structs. All such research is relevant in that observables, their classification, 
and their relationships provide the empirical data leading to the “hunches” 
that may grow into refined theoretical constructs. A very great deal of such 
research is now available; the “hunches” are rarer. 

Altho observable-to-observable relationships are described as functional, 
the nature of the function needs experimental determination. That is, all 
correlation studies are preliminary until experimental investigation dem- 
onstrates that varying the independent variable is accompanied by ob- 
servable variation in the dependent variable. For example, the observable 
conditions under which people live may be so classified as to suggest a 
loose construct such as “social-class status.” The construct stimulates in- 
vestigations that enrich sociology with a body of empirical data. Eventually 
Hollingshead (33) is able to hypothesize that a pupil’s behavior is a 


function of his social-class status, and he develops the observable-to- - 


observable type of functional relationship. Davis (14) develops other 
similar relationships. But the limitations of this type of construct appear 
when further functional relationships are eventually not worth demon- 
strating. The construct may stimulate further research (a) if it can be 
so related to other sociological constructs as to lead to logical implica- 
tions that can be formulated into propositions and experimentally tested 
or (b) if it can be broken up into other constructs that become names 
for conditions affecting behavior. 

The needs studies (38, 55, 56, 57) illustrate the wide varieties of ways 
in which presumed inner states of organisms may be classified, such as 
likes, dislikes, interests, attitudes, and many others. In the Raths (55) 
classification, for example, several possible constructs appear to be in- 
cluded in the miscellany of needs. The studies of needs exemplify attempts 
to get at the inner states of the organism as directly as possible, and needs 
as such inner states presumably exist somewhere between conditions and 
the behavior resulting. In “meeting needs,” however, we manipulate 
conditions and then infer from the resultant behavior whether the needs 
have been “met.” In research, therefore, the language of needs may 


eventually be included within the language describing conditions, that is, 


the variables of which behavior is a function. 
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Theory and Practice 


As research progresses, the relationship of theory to practice reduces 
to the relationship between basic research and technology. Ginzberg and 
others in a significant recent report (20) point out the interdependence 
of these two areas that has already developed in other fields: 




























A century ago the untutored but mechanically minded genius could 
easily invent a labor-saving device in almost any field of industry and trans- 
portation. Increasing knowledge and specialization rapidly narrowed the 
field of invention for everyone except the highly trained and experienced 
engineer, and since the early stages of World War II, the engineer—who 
has gone as far in some areas as our knowledge of basic science will permit 
—has found that basic research and its application must evolve concur- 
rently if he is to make further progress in an increasing number of fields. 
The result of this discovery has been so extraordinary that it has not yet 
penetrated public consciousness, nor is it fully appreciated by the scientific 
professions themselves. (Italics supplied. ) 


The statement suggests the kind of relationship that may eventually 
obtain between systematic or basic curriculum research and the technology 
of curriculum-making. 


Summary 


Historically, curriculum research first gave attention to the deter- 
mination of content which had social value. This content had more or 
less universal utility tho its value changed with time and with the geo- 
graphic location, the vocational pursuit, and the intellectual competence 
of the learner. The early research of this type has not been treated in this 
review, but it has been fundamental in the development of textbooks and 
classroom materialy If such research had been reviewed, emphasis would 
have been placed on the contributions of such scholars as Charters, Horn, 


Wilson, Gates, Brueckner, Wesley, Craig, the Ruggs, and the Bonds. 


Learning studies early emphasized that valuable knowledges and skills 
cannot be learned usefully outside a functional setting which has meaning 
and purpose for the learner. [The activity or experience approach to 
curriculum development has as its purpose the provision of a sequence 
of intellectual and social experiences peculiarly adapted to each child 
so as to enable him to achieve his maximum development, Such an ap- 
proach requires an acceptance of the fundamental utility of content and 
skill. In addition, it requires an understanding of child development, of 
individual differences, of trait differences, of the dynamics of group be- 
havior, of the emotional needs of children, of the value systems of differ- 
ent strata of society, of the objectives of education in our changing 
society, and of the development of adequate criteria and measuring 
instruments. Finally, periodic examinations are required to determine 
whether one approach is more or less fruitful than another. 
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In the second section of this chapter a definition of curriculum was 
presented for research purposes to mark out the area of curriculum 
research and to indicate the kind of basic research that is relevant to the ~ 
practical technology of curriculum-making. The logical foundations were 
presented to illustrate how basic curriculum research may move from the 
investigation of observables to construct formation and finally to the 
development of curriculum theory,/A brief application of the framework 
and of its logic was made to illustrate methods of analyzing curriculum 
research, As a whole, this section is an invitation to curriculum workers 


to submit a better methodology than that which was so briefly sketched 
here. 
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CHAPTER III - 


Educational Psychology* 


ARTHUR I. GATES; ARTHUR T. JERSILD; ANNE S. MCKILLOP; HARRY N. RIVLIN; 
EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR.; and GOODWIN WATSON 


Is TRACING the development of educational psychology during the past 
25 years, this chapter reviews important studies in general theory, psy- 
chology of learning, developmental psychology, mental hygiene and 
personality, and psychology of the school subjects. 


General Theory** 


During the life of the American Educational Research Association the 
general theory of educational psychology assimilated creative innovations 
which date back to the turn of the century. The period from 1931 to 1956 
was marked by the confluence of streams of psychological thought origi- 
nating with Thorndike, Pavlov, Freud, Wertheimer, and Lewin and car- 
ried further by their disciples and successors. Educational psychology 
responded during this period not only to currents within psychology but 
to changing demands upon education arising from the broader social 
context. 


Theory as Reflected in Texts 


At the beginning of the period under review, in 1931, the texts used 
in courses on educational psychology were those which had been written 
during the 1920’s. A study by Watson in 1926 (125) showed books by 
Starch, Gates, and Strong to be the most widely used at that time. A clas- 
sification of the contents of those three texts by categories of interest to 
students of education showed the major topics treated to be: 


. Tests and measurement (14 percent) 

. Psychology of school subjects, especially reading, writing, and arith- 
metic (14 percent) 

Laws of learning and general problems of teaching method (13 per- 
cent) 

. Physiology of sense organs, brain, and nervous system (12 percent) 

. Individual differences (10 percent) 

. Original nature, instincts, and heredity (8 percent). 


Anup wo NE 


* Arthur I. Gates, chairman. 
** Compiled by Goodwin Watson. 
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The same inquiry showed that students wanted relatively more atten- 
tion given to personality adjustments and motivation and much less to 
physiological factors and special school subjects. The evolution of texts 
during the next 30 years showed educational psychologists moving slowly 
closer to what students in 1925 had said they wanted. 

In preparation for this Review, 83 textbooks of educational psychology, 
published in the English language between 1920 and 1956 were analyzed.' 
Texts were grouped by decade of publication to permit study of trends. 
Twenty-six of these texts were published during the 1920's; 24 during 
the 1930’s; 14 during the 1940’s; and 19 during the period 1950-1956. 

Physiology of the brain, nervous system, and sense organs was given on 
the average 20 pages of discussion in texts published during the 1920’s, 
24 pages on the average during the 1930's, only 11 pages during the 1940’s. 
and eight pages in the average text published since 1950. The decline was 
progressive, but we shall later present some reason for thinking it may 
have reached its low point and that relation of physiological findings to 
theory may be on the increase. 

Increased attention to personality, mental hygiene, unconscious moti- 
vation, counseling, and psychotherapy represent the outstanding develop- 
ments during the four decades. 

Table I shows that the proportion of texts which had a section per- 
taining to mental hygiene increased from 46 percent of those published 
in the 1920’s to 100 percent of those published since 1940. The space given 
to discussion of mental hygiene rose from an average of only seven pages 
in the early texts to 53 pages in more recent ones. Similar trends are ap- 
parent in the recognition that educational psychology must deal with un- 
conscious processes and the id-ego-superego trilogy of psychoanalysis. 


TABLE 1.—TRENDS IN AMOUNT OF SPACE DEVOTED 
BY TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY TO 
THE DYNAMICS OF PERSONALITY 





Proportion of texts discussing the Average number of pages devoted to 











topic the topic 
ya Mental Unconscious ye aca ng Mental Unconscious Goes 
hygiene motivation umn hygiene motivation eal 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1920-29... 46% 30% 23% 7 4 l 
1930-39... 75 63 46 17 6 8 
1940-49... 100 86 79 39 21 23 
1950-56... 100 95 95 53 46 19 





* Thoro revisions were counted as different books. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
indebtedness to Miss Lois Apel for assistance in this analysis. 
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Almost all texts now include such material but less than 1 in 3 did so 
a generation ago. Space given to discussion of unconscious motivation 
rose 10-fold. Attention to helping in personality adjustment increased 
even more than the figures of Table I indicate since the concept of guid- 
ance itself changed from school advising based largely on tests to more 
concern with emotional life. 

The theory underlying these more lengthy discussions of mental health 
and personality adjustment is seldom made explicit and makes little use 
of the authoritative literature of psychoanalysis. Attention is commonly 
called to the child who feels insecure, withdrawn, rejected, inadequate, 
and anxious. Teachers are encouraged to seek “causes” behind symptomatic 
behavior, but the dynamics is given only in very simple terms such as 
“rejection” or the child’s need for affection and status. Dollard and Miller 
(20) and Mowrer (80) pointed the way toward a system of thought which 
will integrate learning theory with concepts derived from psychoanalysis. 
Lecky (62), Rogers (91), Snygg and Combs (110), and Jersild (51, 52) 
made the “self-concept” central in their contribution to educational psy- 
chology. This line of thought derived partly from psychotherapy but has 
roots also in phenomenology (96) and existentialism (94). 

Gestalt theory began to affect American psychological thought in the 
late 1920’s with the publication of Koffka’s Growth of the Mind (1924) 
and Kéhler’s Gestalt Psychology (1929). Only Ogden’s text (84) among 
the 26 published in that decade tried to apply Gestalt theory to education. 
Half the texts published during the 1930’s made some mention of learning 
by “insight,” “Gestalt perception,” or “field theory,” but the average 
space, even in these, came to only seven pages each. Two-thirds of the 
texts coming on the American scene during the 1940’s made reference to 
Gestalt theory, and the average space in these books rose to 10 pages. Of 
books appearing in 1950 or later, 80 percent take cognizance of Gestalt 
concepts, and the space per text averages 22 pages. 

Another pronounced change in theoretical background for educational 
psychology was increased application of the concepts and research of 
social psychology. As our knowledge concerning group thinking and 
group dynamics grew, the space given to these findings increased from an 
average of one page per text of the 1920’s to two pages for the 1930's, 
seven pages for the 1940’s, and (sudden upshoot) 25 pages for the texts 
of the 1950's. Attitudes toward race relations, and economic, political, 
and international affairs were considered important enough for educa- 
tional psychology to appear in 38 percent of the texts during the 1920's, 
58 percent of the texts during the 1930’s, 79 percent of the texts of the 
1940’s, and 85 percent of current texts. Average page allotment for attitudes 
toward social issues rose correspondingly from two pages, to seven pages, 
to 13 pages, and to 22 pages in the texts of 1950 and later. The concern 
of educators and other thoughtful citizens with social issues, arising 


rapid changes in race relations in the United States, clearly affected the 
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research done by social psychologists and had some slight influence upon 
thinking in educational psychology. 

Space devoted to discussion of tests (35-65 pages) and laws of learning 
(61-86 pages) remained more nearly constant, but the content shows de- 
velopment. Intelligence, achievement, and aptitude tests remain important, 
but the indirect impact of the psychoanalytic movement may be seen in 
increased attention to “projective” technics. Changes in learning theory 
will be more fully discussed in a later section of this review. “Condition- 
ing” as developed by Hull and others (47) and Skinner (107) became 
more widely useful than it was in the early form initiated by Pavlov (87) 
and published by Watson (126). Two-factor theories challenged the the- 
orists but have not yet become part of the practical and simplified expla- 
nations offered to teachers. 

It would seem that the productive innovations in theory in educational 
psychology during the past 25 years did not spring from intensive devel- 
opment of Thorndike’s early work on original nature, laws of learning, 
and individual differences, nor from the innumerable experiments on teach- 
ing school subjects. The new light came rather from the impact of re- 
search carried on outside the field of learning and teaching. We under- 
stand the psychology of education better today than we did a generation 
ago largely because of the case studies and theories which came from 
psychoanalytic and other “depth psychology” clinics; because of the 
altered picture of mental processes which came from laboratory studies 
of perception; because of the experiments of some social psychologists on 
group cohesion, leadership, morale, and productivity; and because 
other social psychologists observed the formation and change of social 
norms, attitudes, and prejudices. 
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The Future 


In an attempt to forecast the areas in which important changes may be 
expected during the next few decades, four guidelines may be helpful. One 
is to look for developments in general psychological theory which have 
not yet had their major impact upon educational psychology; a second is 
to recognize the probable pressures from our society upon educators 
and hence upon educational psychologists; a third is to apply the fa- 
miliar “pendulum” or “dialectic” formula which anticipates counter- 
reactions to changes which have swung too far in one direction; and a 
fourth is to identify territory for future research opened up by recent 
progress in technics. 

Using the first (and clearest) guideline, we may recognize that many 
fruitful ideas in psychology have not yet been worked over to bring 
out their implications for students of education. We know a good bit about 
different cultures, subcultures, and social classes, and the way in which 
children, teachers, educational institutions, and social values vary from 
one context to another, but not much of this material has yet appeared 
in textbooks in educational psychology. The numerous studies on effects 
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of “mass media” of communication have not yet been assimilated into 
discussions of school learning. Mediation thru “opinion leaders” and 
“personal influence” (57) also has implications for schooling. The dis- 
torted perception of other persons, which Freud recognized in a special 
ease as “transference,” Sullivan (114) broadened to “parataxis,” and 
Redl (90) applied to central persons around whom groups form, is clearly 
applicable in every teaching situation. The spate of studies on that special 
cultural and personal syndrome called “the authoritarian personality” (1) 
challenges the rigidity of much attempted character and citizenship edu- 
cation. Relating school processes to the “phenomenal fields” of each in- 
dividual as revealed in current restatements about perception (12), and 
about the “self-concept” as the dynamic center of the “life-space” offers 
much promise. Experience in the modification, during group psycho- 
therapy, of personality traits and attitudes which education does not 
usually reach, has raised valuable controversy over the differenges, if 
any, between good teaching and good therapy (59). 

Pressures from society—our second line of speculation—are already 
leading to study of how, in the interests of national defense and expand- 
ing production, we can motivate and train more and better scientists 
and mathematicians. It seems reasonable to forecast developments in this 
subject area parallel to the decades of concern with reading. Another per- 
tinent social change is evident in the fact that many children are now 
spending as much time per year watching television as they spend in the 
classroom. Will not the traditional focus upon learning from print have 
to be modified by this more vivid experience? Increased production, 
shorter hours of work, and more leisure time point to a need to do a better 
job on education for the use of free time. There is little evidence that 
schools now know how to produce any significant impact upon leisure-time 
pursuits. To choose only one more among many other social factors, con- 
temporary literature and psychotherapy agree that a pervasive problem 
within our culture is that of personal identity and finding valid meaning 
in life. Existentialism has arisen to meet a deep need. The psychological 
analysis of this demand and the educational implications await research. 

History of the arts and sciences is full of illustrations of the re-emergence 
of ideas which have been neglected for a period. In psychology, instinct 
theory, exemplified in the research of Tinbergen (120), gives signs of 
new life. We may, perhaps, expect a related rerecognition of heredity 
in the study of personality, balancing the current emphasis upon forma- 
tive experiences in early childhood. Hebb (40) revived interest in basic 
brain processes, an interest which has not yet been carried into many 
textbooks. Cognitive processes, relatively neglected during the decades of 
excited discovery of irrational forms of behavior, may well reappear as 
more central in educational psychology. Asch (5) and Scheerer (95) 
have already brought this kind of emphasis back into social psychology. 


The fourth guideline, that of technics which are likely to open up new 


lines of research which will one day influence theory, is the most elusive 
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and remote. One possibility seems to lie in cross-cultural studies like that 
of Whiting and Child (128) on child training and personality. Another 
is the “panel method” used so effectively to study voting behavior 
(10, 61). A third may lie in “information theory” (102) which makes 
possible a tight statistical approach to certain kinds of communication 
and to the mathematics of cybernetics (129). A fourth technic may be 
borrowed from the “interactionists” (14) in social anthropology. A sim- 
ple count of the frequency and extent of interaction between different 
individuals in a natural and undisturbed educational situation permits an 
astonishing amount of insight into the structured behavior of teachers 
and students. A fifth technic of special importance for theory, and well 
illustrated by several essays in Gillin’s For a Science of Social Man (34), 
is interdisciplinary comparison of the categories of structure and process 
used in the closely related fields of anthropology, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy. We seem to be looking now not for similarity of concepts but for the 
emergence of parallel relationships in the dynamic processes postulated 
among constructs used in these several fields. The best likelihood, how- 
ever, is that, if some historian should read this review in 1981, he will find 
it an excellent intellectual challenge to account for our blindness to an 
emerging trend or technic far more important than any we have men- 
tioned. 


Psychology of Learning* 


The past 25 years have seen not only the emergence of new theoretical 
explanations of learning, but perhaps even more significant and promising, 
the attempt to reconcile many of the differences among the various ex- 
planations which have been advanced with the consequent development 
of a broader and more dynamic theory of learning (70). Our concepts 
of learning have changed as we have recognized the many types of learn- 
ing and the many factors which influence learning. Viewing learning as 
one of the ways in which the individual interacts with his environment, 
psychologists recognized how much more thoroly they had to study the 
individual in order to understand how he learns and what he learns, and 
they intensified, too, their investigation of the environmental factors that 
influenced learning. The curve of learning was no longer an adequate 
way of evaluating the course of learning; and new technics, designs, 
and instruments were developed for the more thoro study of the learning 
process (8, 19, 42, 71, 92). 

















Changes in Learning Theory 


The most dramatic development in the last 25 years, so far as theoretical 
explanations of learning are concerned, is undoubtedly the impact made 


* Compiled by Harry N. Rivlin. 
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by the Gestalt psychologists and later by the topological psychologists. 
Coming at a time when the behaviorists seemed to have discovered the way 
to study the psychology of learning in a thoro scientific manner, field 
psychology challenged both the basic assumptions and the experimental 
technics which psychologists had begun to accept almost as revealed truth. 
There was so much that the field theories of learning had to contribute 
to the understanding of learning, and their approach to learning was so 
daringly different from that of the associationists and behaviorists, that a 
wide schism developed between the followers of the two conflicting schools 
of psychology, with each group seeing its own explanation as being 
definitive. 

At the same time, the influence of Freudian thinking began to be felt 
in all areas of psychology, including that of learning. Both the psycho- 
analysts and their most bitter opponents agreed that the dynamics of 
personality played a major role in determining not only how people 
learned but also what they learned. From the laboratory experiments and 
the clinical studies came evidence that added much substance and depth 
to what Thorndike had described in almost physiological terms as the 
Law of Readiness and the Law of Effect (46, 121). Whether a youngster 
was ready to learn arithmetic depended not only on the organism’s physio- 
logical readiness to react but also on its emotional readiness. Similarly, 
the concept of “satisfyingness” took on new dimensions as psychologists 
and psychiatrists spoke of emotional needs and personality patterns (72, 
82). 

While psychologists were analyzing in greater depth the role that per- 
sonality played in learning, they were also studying the social factors in 
learning. This development was aided immeasurably by social anthro- 
pologists, such as Mead (74) and Benedict (9), who stressed the im- 
portance of the social structure in influencing the relative strengths of 
various drives, and hence of their values as motives, and by the research 
of the sociologists who demonstrated that social values also had a marked 
effect on drives and motives (17, 75, 124). The classic experiment of 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White (65) illustrated the extent to which social 
psychology and the psychology of learning were merging. 

To be sure, psychologists were aware of the complexity of learning long 
before the twentieth century, and the classification of learning as intel- 
lectual, motor, and emotional is not of recent origin. What is more recent 
than we sometimes realize is the recognition that such a classification of 
learning is meaningless because almost all learning has many facets and 
many causes. Questions concerning the identification of the slow learner 
and his reasons for being slow now elicit answers very different from those 
they did 25 years ago. Whereas slowness in learning was formerly ex- 
plained almost exclusively in terms of physiological and intellectual 


factors as being of at least equal importance (4, 81, 113, 117, 127). 
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Influences on Learning 


The word motivation has taken on new meaning. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, teachers were using it to describe what was little more than a 
classroom device to arouse sufficient pupil interest for the lesson to pro- 
ceed. Tho teachers differentiated between intrinsic motivation, arising 
from the very nature of the material to be taught, and extrinsic motiva- 
tion, which was not an inherent part of the lesson, they did not see moti- 
vation as coming from within the learner (32, 43, 48, 115, 118). 

During the late 1920’s and early 1930’s most American experimenters 
were influenced by the behavioral-association concept of learning and con- 
cerned themselves primarily with the effect of external conditions upon 
learning. The early studies of the effects of praise and reproof, for example, 
reflected the belief that it was what the teacher said and did that was a 
major determinant of the effectiveness of learning. Such experiments 
reflected the belief and the hope that, if psychologists were sufficiently 
skilful, they could discover the motivations which teachers could apply 
with most beneficial effects upon the course of learning. 

Both learning and the learner were treated as dependent variables. Will 
telling the learner of his successes and failures facilitate learning? Should 
the learner be given the material to be learned by wholes or in parts? 
What effect do temperature and ventilation have on learning? The an- 
swers which experimentation supplied to such questions led to suggestions 
for teachers and to rules for students that emphasized the environmental 
conditions supposedly conducive to learning. Altho these experiments now 
seem naive because of their apparent neglect of the effects on individual 
learners and the tendency to report results in terms of group averages 
that concealed wide individual variations, they stimulated later studies 
which did concentrate upon the learner and the learning process (71, 89). 

The development of the concept of learning as a goal-directed activity 
focused attention on the individual because it was only as we knew him 
better that we could understand his goals. Studying individual personality 
variables helped explain some of the inconsistencies of earlier experi- 
mentation. Studies indicated that feelings of approval or disapproval were 
important variables which were not controlled in earlier investigations 
(130). Successful past experiences, for example, were found to be an 
effective incentive to learning, but not uniformly effective for all students 
(97). Similarly, praise and reproof had statistically significant different 
effects upon class groups, but the effects upon an individual child were not 
always in line with the effect upon the group of which he was a member. 
It now seems that whether knowledge of success improves learning de- 
pends largely upon the needs and expectations of the learner. Thus, an 
adolescent boy who is attending high school only because his parents in- 
sist that he become an engineer will react differently to knowledge of how 
well or how poorly he fared on an algebra examination than will another 
student who wants to study medicine and knows that it is only by getting 
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high grades that he has any chance of winning the scholarship that will 
enable him to go to college. 


Importance of the Individual 


Studies of learning took a clinical turn as psychologists sought to de- 
termine what makes the learner react as he does. The various studies of 
learning curves declined in popularity as psychologists found that these 
curves dealt with statistical averages instead of with individuals. Current 
psychological literature contains more references to case studies of indi- 
viduals and to analyses of the factors influencing the course of learning 
than to refinements of the curves of learning (13, 109). 

This growing concern with the individual was manifested in many 
ways. Psychologists today are paying more attention to mental health 
than they did a generation ago, and they are studying both the ways in 
which emotional adjustment affects learning and the role that learning 
plays in influencing patterns of personality (20). 

The emphasis upon the importance of the individual also led to re- 
newed efforts to find ways of making education more appropriate for the 
gifted child, who was often the child most neglected by psychologists and 
teachers. Psychologists have long studied the needs of the retarded child 
and the ways of helping him to learn what he needs to learn. That the 
gifted child also has special needs is a principle of more recent origin. 
Research into the learning problems of exceptional children is now con- 
cerning itself with the superior as well as the handicapped child (123). 

Research in learning also took a more functional turn as psychologists 
sought ways of translating into teaching practice what had been discov- 
ered by the experimenters and formulated by the theoreticians. It is 
significant that recent textbooks in educational psychology stress the 
applications of the theories of learning even more than they do the theo- 
retical explanations themselves (16, 109). 


The Future 


What are the probable next steps in the research on the psychology of 
learning? McConnell (70) pointed out that, while differences of emphasis 
and of degree are to be found among theories of learning, they have much 
in common and often point to the same practical consequences. We need 
further research to identify these common elements, to reconcile the un- 
common elements, and to clarify the practical consequences for teachers. 

While clinical studies help us to understand why an individual young- 
ster learns or does not learn, they are focused on an individual and may 
not help us to understand how other people learn. These clinical analyses 
must themselves be analyzed so that we can learn more about the basic 
personality problems affecting learning, knowledge which we can use in 
working with other children and adults. The clinical team approach—the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the social worker working together— 
which has proved to be so helpful in understanding behavior, may havé 
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much to offer in the clarification of learning, for the problems of learning 
are often problems of behavior. 

Much of our thinking about learning has focused attention on the ef- 
ficiency of learning rather than on what it is we learn. In line with this 
emphasis, we refer to an adolescent as a slow learner if he does not master 
the algebra or the foreign language he is studying at school, even when 
that very boy may be the fastest in his class to learn how to recognize a 
new police officer who is not in uniform. We need research not only on the 
efficiency of learning but also on the factors which determine which 
course it takes. 

The changing curriculum and methodology of the elementary and sec- 
ondary school suggest the need for research in other areas in addition to 
those that have been studied in the past. In addition to teaching the skills 
and facts and attitudes that have always been the school’s concern, schools 
today are trying to teach children how to work together, how to plan, 
and how to evaluate what they have learned. We need research, therefore, 
in such newer learnings as well as in the traditional subjectmatter areas. 

Psychological studies of learning, moreover, will also have to take into 
account more adequately than past research has done the fact that learning 
is a social as well as an individual process. Educational psychologists and 
social psychologists have, in learning, an area of common concern. 
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Developmental Psychology * 


During the past 25 years the volume of research in developmental psy- 
chology has been large, and there have been many important advances in 
emphasis and underlying philosophy. Some of these are obvious, but 
some are not, appearing, rather, as springs arising here and there from 
an underground stream. Among the most important developments is an 
enlarged conception of the nature of human experience and of the potenti- 
alities of the growing human being. There are many aspects of this, some 
of them still controversial. Probably the most important is that many child 
psychologists are raising questions of value and meaning, and reflecting 
that there is much in human existence that cannot be grasped if we cast 
the child in the image of Pavlov’s dog. 

One feature of this inquiry into meaning has been to look beneath the 
surface appearance of children’s overt behavior. A little more than 25 
years ago, Hollingworth (44),? in her book on adolescence, included a 
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* Compiled by Arthur T. Jersild. 


* Bibliographical citations for this section have been prepared by the editor to assist 
the reader in gaining entry to literature bearing on the topics discussed. The author, 
Arthur T. Jersild, wishes to point out that a comprehensive bibliography would not 
be limited (as these citations are) to people mentioned here by way of illustration, 
and that to do justice to workers in this field the bibliography would need to be 
longer than space permits. 
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chapter, “Finding the Self.” She drew upon William James and also upon 
her own insight. In probing into the subjective sphere, she departed from 
the fashion of the day, for a naive form of behaviorism was still in full 
bloom. There were many intervening years during which most respect- 
able academic psychologists, striving to be “objective,” gave little heed to 
the child’s “inner world.” But in recent years the concept of selfhood 
has been given increasing emphasis. Some have accepted this concept a 
bit grudgingly as tho the self might best be set off in a separate chapter. 
Some are bolder, deeming it essential to consider, in every phase of de- 
velopmental psychology, the composite of thoughts, feelings, and impulses, 
both conscious and unconscious, which constitute the core of human ex- 
perience and the essence of man’s awareness of his own existence. (This, 
of course, is also the only awareness he has of any existence.) 


Behavior 


Many developments during the past quarter-century have underscored 
the need for inquiry that goes deeper than mere observation of a child’s 
overt behavior. At the beginning of this period a popular research pro- 
cedure was the method of “direct observation,” involving a recording of 
behavior in process of occurring, by “time-sampling” and other technics. 
This method has yielded valuable findings, but it also has distinct limita- 
tions. Fite (26) found, for example, in a study of children’s aggressive- 
ness, that data obtained only from observations of overt behavior produce 
an incomplete and sometimes distorted picture of a child’s aggressive 
tendencies. A child may be aggressive and feel quite good about it; he 
may be aggressive and feel guilty about it; or he may be unaggressive, 
as far as is manifest, but have a fierce and disturbing impulse to be ag- 
gressive. It has been increasingly recognized that many things in human 
conduct are not what they seem: The child who is frightened may show 
not fear but anger; the one who is hostile may conceal his anger under 
seeming goodwill; the one who is most lonely may be the one who 
plunges sociably into the center of things. To understand the child, more 
is needed than a record of his overt behavior. The need is recognized, and 
on the side of method there is, for example, a growing interest in the con- 
cept of the “participant observer.” On the side of theory it is perceived that 
“adjustment”—personal or social—may be a kind of self-defeating con- 
formity rather than a healthy form of self-realization. 


Heredity and Environment 


An increased concern about the personal dimensions of experience has 
also brought changes in interpretation. The issue of heredity and environ- 
ment is an example. There was an interlude in the past 25 years when a 
number of people in developmental psychology plunged into a debate con- 
cerning heredity and environment. But from the work of Olson and Hughes 
(e.g., 85, 86) it now appears that these should be regarded as comple- 
mentary forces. The child needs an environment that will help him to 
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develop the capacities he was born with; in turn, the more nearly optimum 
the environment, the better he can discover what his endowment might 
be. The more we recognize the importance of one of these factors, the 
more significant the other becomes. From the standpoint of self-fulfilment 
it is also seen that it is more important for a child to use his inherited 
potentialities and to learn to accept his limitations than to strive to com- 
pete with another child’s IQ or to seek futilely to become what by nature 
he never can be. 


Motivation 


The increased emphasis on the personal aspects of development has 
sharpened an interest in theories of human motivation. One view of human 
motivation is that it is essentially negative: The child acts to relieve frus- 
tration, and the like. Another view is that there is something positive and 
forward-looking in human motivation: The child strives to be and to be- 
come, to realize his resources to actualize himself. One phase of this 
dispute concerns the nature and meaning of love. Some imply that love 
and all other genial inclinations are conditioned, as tho they were of 
secondary origin, while others view the desire for love as something that 
is just as primary and essential a feature of the child’s original nature as, 
say, his seeking for food or his impulse to be angry when thwarted. 


Appreciation of Human Resources 


Another example of the view that there are positive as well as negative 
forces in human nature is the increasing emphasis on the idea that the 
so-called unconscious features of human existence consist not only of 
savagely destructive forces but include also powerful constructive and 
creative forces. 

From yet another angle, an example of an enlarged view of the resources 
of human nature is the conclusion that mental ability, as measured by 
intelligence tests, does not stop growing at about the middle teens, as 
many thought 25 years ago, but continues, as shown by Jones and Conrad 
(53), Freeman and Flory (28), Thorndike (119), and others, to increase 
thru the teens and probably into the twenties. 

There is an increasing acceptance by some developmental psychologists, 
following the lead of Rogers, Horney, and others, that there is a greater 
and longer enduring potentiality for “growth” in the inner dimensions of 
personality than sometimes has been assumed, occurring in the form of 
ability to face and correct irrational attitudes and false views of self that 
hinder a person from drawing freely upon his capacities. 
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The Emotions 

Along a somewhat different tack, the span of years here under review 
has brought an increase in evidence concerning the influence which con- 
ditions affecting a child’s emotional development may have on his de- 


velopment as a whole. The work of Skeels and Fillmore (106), Skodak 
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and Skeels (108), and of Goldfarb (e.g., 36) indicated how children, 
reared where they received little personal attention, showed conspicuous 
lacks in their emotional and social development, in their language, and 
in aspects of their mental growth. The work of Irwin (e.g., 49) suggested 
that even during the first months of life a child’s progress in the preverbal 
phase of language development may be influenced by the emotional cli- 
mate in which he is reared. Related to these findings are observations 
that factors which influence the larger aspects of personality development 
may have a bearing on specific features of behavioral development. In 
her periodic reviews of language development which so wisely reflect 
growth trends in child psychology, McCarthy (e.g., 68) showed how a 
child’s language is linked to larger currents in his personality develop- 
ment. From another angle, Fauquier (23) suggested that the way in which 
a child participates in games and athletic activities, or avoids them, does 
not depend simply on specific skills but reflects larger tendencies within 
his personality make-up. 

Studies of the subjective aspects of emotional experience are giving 
greater depth to our conception of the child’s inner life and the concepts 
which must be taken into account when we try to probe it. A continuing 
interest, for example, in anger in childhood is being supplemented by an 
increasing interest in chronic attitudes of hostility and the conflict and 
anxiety which such attitudes often entail. In addition to the continuing 
interest in children’s fears there is a growing interest in anxiety and the 
subjective nature of the conflicts which underlie anxiety. Some children’s 
“fears” might better be treated as symptoms of anxiety, as Freud’s earlier 
work anticipated and as subsequent work by May (e.g., 73) and others 
has indicated. 


Other Developments 


Among other emphases during the past quarter-century is the attention 
that has been given to interpersonal relationships. Here the work of An- 
derson and Brewer (e.g., 2) in developmental psychology has been out- 
standing, and the influence of Sullivan (e.g., 114) from the field of 
psychiatry is increasing. 

There have been many other notable developments which can be 
touched on only briefly: developments in the field of projective technics, 
under the influence of Frank (e.g., 27) and others; the work of Olson and 
Hughes (e.g., 85) on the concept of organismic age; the work of Gesell 
and Ilg (e.g., 33) on normative features in the architecture of develop- 
ment; the work of Stendler (e.g., 112), Havighurst and others (e.g., 39) 
on the bearing of socioeconomic factors on the development of children; 
and the studies of Barker, Kounin, and Wright (e.g., 7) of the areas of 
experience thru which children move in their everyday lives; a follow-up 
by Neilon (83) on Shirley’s work (105) which, added to other strands of 
evidence, indicates that there is a high degree of constancy in personal 
traits from infancy thru the teens. Shirley’s claim that there is in each 
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child a tough “core” of inborn temperamental qualities (which, among 
other things, help him to surmount the mistakes of his parents) needs 
further study, as does the perennial question as to why it is that some 
children in a seemingly good environment become neurotic and some in 
what seems to be a bad environment turn out to be rather healthy-minded 
people. 

One gratifying development is that child psychologists and educators 
are widely accepting the idea that developmental psychology should be 
taught not only to college students and professors and parents but to 
children themselves, from the nursery school thru high school and beyond. 
This reflects the view that a central aim of education should be to help 
youngsters to understand themselves and to gain healthy attitudes of self- 
acceptance. 


Mental Hygiene and Personality * 


Reliable knowledge about mental health and personality development, 
especially as they affect the educational process, represents a confluence 
of three streams of thought and inquiry: psychoanalysis, behaviorism, 
and the study of human groups as reflected in such disciplines as social 
psychology and cultural anthropology. For example, two ideas basic to 
a genuine comprehension of the adjustment process stem directly from 
the genius of Freud (29). One is that behavior must be understood as in 
the service of fundamental but often unconscious drives and wishes. No 
matter how idiosyncratic or ultimately self-defeating an individual’s be- 
havior may be, and no matter how incapable the individual is of account- 
ing for his own conduct, his thoughts and actions are manifestations of 
lawful and functional efforts to cope with essential personal needs in rela- 
tion to the demands of society. Second, the sources of these behaviors are 
to be found in the developmental history of the individual. By under- 
standing a person’s past experience, one achieves a comprehension of 
his present patterns of behavior.® 

Behaviorism, on the other hand, now too often misunderstood as the 
same naive doctrine that it was when Watson introduced it in the 1920’s, 
has become less an ideology and more a systematic method of investi- 
gating behavioral dynamics (45). One of its main contributions was the 
translation of the evocative and suggestive but often cloudy metaphors of 
psychoanalysis into terms that permitted a refinement of these ideas thru 
exact research. The fruits of this marriage were evident in the work of 


* Compiled by Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 

* The term “behavior,” as is generally the case in the social sciences, refers to all 
forms of functional activity by organisms. Thus, it includes such processes as feeling 
and thinking as well as more visible motor events, and it applies to covert as well as 
explicit and directly observable acts. It also covers conduct that might be called 
apathetic or inhibited as well as more vigorous forms of response. 
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Mowrer (80) on anxiety, identification, and regressive behavior, and in 
Sears’s studies of repression (100) and projection (98, 99). 

Finally, the insights of psychoanalysis and the modifications thru pre- 
cise investigation made possible by behaviorism were further clarified by 
the study of human groups. Cultural anthropology, for instance, demon- 
strated that the patterns of child care typical in a society were strikingly 
related to that society’s most common types of adult personality (128). 
Similarly, as Benedict (8) pointed out, judgments of what constitutes 
abnormal behavior varied considerably from culture to culture. What was 
regarded as deviant in one society may have been perfectly “normal” in 
another and vice versa. In a related fashion, the influence on the indi- 
vidual of subgroups within cultures was demonstrated as large and forma- 
tive. Thus, Davis (17) reviewed a large body of work suggesting that 
intellectual functioning, typical fears and anxieties, and degree of control 
over impulses were partly functions of membership in either the lower or 
middle class in American society. In the same vein, McArthur (67) 
showed that upper class Americans had very different values from middle 
class people. A major contribution of such studies lies in their indica- 
tion that a significant and influential aspect of the background of any 
individual is the cultural and social groups in which he has membership. 
To understand his value orientations, his emotions, and his orientation 
to the world, it is necessary to understand the group affiliations that have 


in some degree shaped him. Consequently, dealing with a lower class boy, 
for example, in either the classroom or the guidance office in terms of the 
middle class W eltanschauung of the professional worker is likely to lead to 
misunderstanding and frustration for both parties. 


Personality and Learning 


From these observations, it follows that psychoanalysis, behaviorism, 
and the study of groups agree on two things. First, personality consists 
primarily in the characteristic behaviors which define an individual’s par- 
ticular identity in his own eyes as well as in those of his fellows. Second, 
the behaviors defining personality are basically the products of learning. 
One comes to act, think, and feel as one does primarily as a result of his 
previous experience. By the same token, the quality of one’s adjustment— 
one’s mental health—is essentially the outcome of one’s history. 

In placing this stress upon learning, however, it is necessary to avoid 
two ready misconceptions, one having to do with hereditary and other 
biological influences and the other with the concept of personal respon- 
sibility. With respect to the first issue, Kallmann (56) and Eysenck (22) 
demonstrated that such forms of psychopathology as schizophrenia and 
the neuroses involved definite genetic elements, and it is probable that 
less dramatic aspects of temperament may also be subject to hereditary 
determinants. Similarly, Child (15) and Janoff, Beck, and Child (50) 
confirmed some contentions of Sheldon and Stevens (103) and Sheldon, 
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child a tough “core” of inborn temperamental qualities (which, among 
other things, help him to surmount the mistakes of his parents) needs 
further study, as does the perennial question as to why it is that some 
children in a seemingly good environment become neurotic and some in 
what seems to be a bad environment turn out to be rather healthy-minded 
people. 

One gratifying development is that child psychologists and educators 
are widely accepting the idea that developmental psychology should be 
taught not only to college students and professors and parents but to 
children themselves, from the nursery school thru high school and beyond. 
This reflects the view that a central aim of education should be to help 
youngsters to understand themselves and to gain healthy attitudes of self- 
acceptance. 


Mental Hygiene and Personality * 


Reliable knowledge about mental health and personality development, 
especially as they affect the educational process, represents a confluence 
of three streams of thought and inquiry: psychoanalysis, behaviorism, 
and the study of human groups as reflected in such disciplines as social 
psychology and cultural anthropology. For example, two ideas basic to 
a genuine comprehension of the adjustment process stem directly from 
the genius of Freud (29). One is that behavior must be understood as in 
the service of fundamental but often unconscious drives and wishes. No 
matter how idiosyncratic or ultimately self-defeating an individual’s be- 
havior may be, and no matter how incapable the individual is of account- 
ing for his own conduct, his thoughts and actions are manifestations of 
lawful and functional efforts to cope with essential personal needs in rela- 
tion to the demands of society. Second, the sources of these behaviors are 
to be found in the developmental history of the individual. By under- 
standing a person’s past experience, one achieves a comprehension of 
his present patterns of behavior.* 

Behaviorism, on the other hand, now too often misunderstood as the 
same naive doctrine that it was when Watson introduced it in the 1920’s, 
has become less an ideology and more a systematic method of investi- 
gating behavioral dynamics (45). One of its main contributions was the 
translation of the evocative and suggestive but often cloudy metaphors of 
psychoanalysis into terms that permitted a refinement of these ideas thru 
exact research. The fruits of this marriage were evident in the work of 


* Compiled by Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 

* The term “behavior,” as is generally the case in the social sciences, refers to all 
forms of functional activity by organisms. Thus, it includes such processes as feeling 
and thinking as well as more visible motor events, and it applies to covert as well as 
explicit and directly observable acts. It also covers conduct that might be called 
apathetic or inhibited as well as more vigorous forms of response. 
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Mowrer (80) on anxiety, identification, and regressive behavior, and in 
Sears’s studies of repression (100) and projection (98, 99). 

Finally, the insights of psychoanalysis and the modifications thru pre- 
cise investigation made possible by behaviorism were further clarified by 
the study of human groups. Cultural anthropology, for instance, demon- 
strated that the patterns of child care typical in a society were strikingly 
related to that society’s most common types of adult personality (128). 
Similarly, as Benedict (8) pointed out, judgments of what constitutes 
abnormal behavior varied considerably from culture to culture. What was 
regarded as deviant in one society may have been perfectly “normal” in 
another and vice versa. In a related fashion, the influence on the indi- 
vidual of subgroups within cultures was demonstrated as large and forma- 
tive. Thus, Davis (17) reviewed a large body of work suggesting that 
intellectual functioning, typical fears and anxieties, and degree of control 
over impulses were partly functions of membership in either the lower or 
middle class in American society. In the same vein, McArthur (67) 
showed that upper class Americans had very different values from middle 
class people. A major contribution of such studies lies in their indica- 
tion that a significant and influential aspect of the background of any 
individual is the cultural and social groups in which he has membership. 
To understand his value orientations, his emotions, and his orientation 
to the world, it is necessary to understand the group affiliations that have 


in some degree shaped him. Consequently, dealing with a lower class boy, 
for example, in either the classroom or the guidance office in terms of the 
middle class W eltanschauung of the professional worker is likely to lead to 
misunderstanding and frustration for both parties. 


Personality and Learning 


From these observations, it follows that psychoanalysis, behaviorism, 
and the study of groups agree on two things. First, personality consists 
primarily in the characteristic behaviors which define an individual’s par- 
ticular identity in his own eyes as well as in those of his fellows. Second, 
the behaviors defining personality are basically the products of learning. 
One comes to act, think, and feel as one does primarily as a result of his 
previous experience. By the same token, the quality of one’s adjustment— 
one’s mental health—is essentially the outcome of one’s history. 

In placing this stress upon learning, however, it is necessary to avoid 
two ready misconceptions, one having to do with hereditary and other 
biological influences and the other with the concept of personal respon- 
sibility. With respect to the first issue, Kallmann (56) and Eysenck (22) 
demonstrated that such forms of psychopathology as schizophrenia and 
the neuroses involved definite genetic elements, and it is probable that 
less dramatic aspects of temperament may also be subject to hereditary 
determinants. Similarly, Child (15) and Janoff, Beck, and Child (50) 
confirmed some contentions of Sheldon and Stevens (103) and Sheldon, 
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Stevens, and Tucker (104) regarding the constitutional relationship be- 
tween temperament and physique. The old nature-nurture controversy, 
however, has lost its relevance. Heredity appears primarily to set limits 
and to create dispositions to react in particular ways given certain con- 
ditions in the environment. Thus, the possible importance of genetic fac- 
tors neither invalidates the notion of learning nor is incompatible with 
the concept that behavior patterns are subject to prevention or change 
thru experience. 

On the score of personal responsibility, the public reaction both to 
psychoanalysis, with its stress on the determination of behavior by innate 
drives, and to cultural anthropology, with its emphasis on the relativism 
of values and the molding of the individual by his society, was at least 
partially that of justifying irresponsibility. If each man is only the product 
of his innate predispositions and the formative experience provided by his 
culture, he can hardly be held accountable for what he does. More re- 
cently, however, this notion has been subject to stringent criticism. Finga- 
rette (24) made it clear that explaining behavior and accepting responsi- 
bility for it were two very different things. The former is oriented toward 
the past, serves as a basis for conceptual understanding, and is logical 
in character. The latter, on the other hand, is oriented toward the future 
and is itself a form of behavior involving attitudes toward oneself and 
others. Empirical research into the dimensions and antecedents of re- 
sponsible action has just begun (38). 


Apart from these two limitations, the conception of personality as a 
pattern of learned adjustments suggested three areas of research as among 
the most fruitful for the study of mental health. One is anxiety, another is 
aggression, and the third is dependency. 


Anxiety. Long a useful if somewhat vague concept in clinical practice, 
anxiety has been intensively studied and its nature and functions consid- 
erably clarified thru recent research. Miller (77), by means of a paradigm 
from the animal laboratory, demonstrated that anxiety had drive prop- 
erties which motivated organisms to learn new adjustments. The sig- 
rificance of these new behaviors lies in their serving to reduce or to 
avoid the apprehension and discomfort of the anxious state without nec- 
essarily affecting the cause of the anxiety. In consequence, such adjust- 
ments typically possess a nonintegrative character. In this sense, anxiety 
may be said to underlie most forms of aberrant conduct. 

The way in which anxiety seems to be acquired is thru the associa- 
tion of certain situations or events with some painful or hurtful experience. 
The association may be either direct, as in the case of a bully’s beating 
a smaller boy, or indirect or mediated, as in the case of a parent’s overly 
emphatic warnings about the dangers of the world. Indeed, Levy (64) 
showed that a primary detriment of anxiety was over-protection. 

If anxiety seems frequently related to experience in the home and 
family, one of the characteristics of the home environment that determines 
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it is a generally foreboding emotional “atmosphere.” The significance of 
the “affective climate,” fuzzy as the term may be, has been subjected to 
empirical inquiry in a variety of groups (66). For American children of 
school age, it seems clear that there is a wide range of individual differ- 
ences in response to groups that are structured by the leader as demo- 
eratic, autocratic, or laissez faire, but that there is less anxiety and de- 
fensive behavior elicited by democratic group experience than any other 
kind. These finds are closely paralleled in studies (6) having to do with 
family “atmospheres” as well as the social climates of peer groups. Chil- 
dren from democratic homes, for example, tend to be more courageous, 
more creative and spontaneous, more curious about their worlds, and 
more interested in exploring the environment than is the case with young- 
sters from either rejecting or overprotective homes. 

Another aspect of anxiety has to do with its disruptive influence on 
intellectual performance. Sarason and Mandler (93) indicated that anxiety 
associated with academic performance or the experience of being evalu- 
ated tended to lower test scores, to give rise to various defenses against 
taking tests, and to elicit a variety of defenses to rationalize or justify 
academic failure. This emotional dimension of academic activity deserves 
considerable attention. 


Aggression. Aggressive or hostile behavior seems to be highly subject to 
learning. The central formulation accounting for aggressive acts was that 


developed by Dollard and others (21), holding that the essential condi- 
tions evoking hostile conduct were those of frustration. The utility of this 
frustration-aggression hypothesis was underscored by a number of studies. 

One such investigation (76) demonstrated that aggressive behavior 
among nursery school children was directly associated with home back- 
grounds suggestive of neglect, lack of acceptance, and arbitrary forms of 
discipline. In short, hostility in preschool youngsters may be understood 
in part as a function of the extent of frustration experienced at home. 

Similarly, the Gluecks (35) found that delinquency, perhaps the most 
socially disturbing form of aggression, was also related to frustrating 
home backgrounds. The homes of delinquents tended to be more rejecting, 
inconsistent in discipline, and lacking in affection than those of com- 
parable nondelinquents. It is not surprising, therefore, that delinquent 
boys typically report themselves as resentful, suspicious of the motives of 
others, and defiant or ambivalent in their attitude toward authority. 

Two points need special underscoring, however, in considering hostile 
behavior. First, aggression may not be directed against the agent of frus- 
tration; it may be displaced. Displacement is particularly likely to occur 
if the source of frustration is strongly feared. These contentions were ex- 
perimentally demonstrated by Miller (78) and are quite consistent with 
clinical observation. 

Second, frustration does not inevitably evoke aggressive responses. 
Davitz (18), for example, showed that the reaction of children to frus- 
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tration depended significantly upon their prefrustration experience. 
Youngsters who had undergone a firm but essentially affectionate and 
understanding socialization were likely to intensify constructive activi- 
ties under the instigation of frustration. Those who had not had such 
an advantage reacted more destructively and with a more evident hostile 
pattern. Thus, the degree of susceptibility to frustration seems dependent 
in part on previous experience, particularly of a consistent and close sort 
with other persons, especially adults. 


Dependency. Less work has been done on the problem of dependency 
than on either anxiety or aggression. Implying essentially a seeking for 
help in one’s activities and for emotional reassurance in one’s personal 
relationships, dependent behavior seems to be evoked by very different 
kinds of experience. As noted before, children from overprotective homes 
marked by parental dominance tend to feel helplessly incapable of solving 
their own problems without help from stronger figures. 

On the other hand, parental indifference or distance sometimes evokes 
a similar form of clinging dependence. One study (60) showed that 
parents who made the fewest affectionate overtures to their children re- 
ceived the largest number of such advances from them. These children 
seemed insecure and preoccupied with being cared for and loved. Simi- 
larly, the dependency behavior of nursery school youngsters seemed to be 
related to both severity of weaning in infancy and to concurrent home 
frustrations (101). In much the same way, children cared for in institu- 
tions or moved from one foster home to another so that they could not 
establish secure human relationships were inclined toward tenseness and 
a clinging kind of dependent behavior (25). 


Summary 


Thru a three-way union of psychoanalytic concepts, the later and more 
sophisticated forms of behaviorism, and the study of human groups, 
knowledge about personality and mental hygiene has developed a firmer 
basis than ever before. The ways in which human adjustments are learned, 
the importance of interpersonal relationships in determining typical be- 
havior patterns, the dynamics of anxiety as a particular form of human 
motivation, and the nature and antecedents of such defenses as aggres- 
sion and dependency represent four central topics of ongoing concern. 


Psychology of the School Subjects* 


The psychology of the school subjects is a phrase which is heard less 
often now than it was 25 years ago. Indeed, it has not been used as the 
title of an issue of the Review since 1938, and then it appeared in the 
form, “Psychology and Methods in the High School and College” (58). 


* Compiled by Anne S. McKillop. 
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In the preface to the first issue of the Review devoted to the topic, in 
1931 (30), the field was defined as involving “analysis of the process of 
learning and of the nature of the mental operations involved in the various 
school subjects, together with such subsidiary problems as the nature and 
amount of individual differences and mental growth in these processes.” 
This area, altho not always called “psychology of the school subjects,” 
has continued to occupy a prominent place in educational research. 


A Spectacular with a Changing Cast 


The first impression from a panoramic view of the field is one of 
bustling activity. During the past 25 years an enormous amount of work 
was done. Different subjects, skills, and activities moved across the stage 
at different times and different ones starred in turn. Most often the leading 
lady was reading, but even she wore different costumes. A new starlet is 
“listening”; she has played only bit parts to date, but a brilliant future is 
probable. Some stars of a former period—-for example, spelling and hand- 
writing—have been playing less prominent parts of late, or better, have 
been playing the same parts repeatedly. A come-back is predicted. 

The casts reflected the pressures of the social situation and technological 
developments. For example, the social studies assumed a major role dur- 
ing the depression years, and the experiences of the armed forces during 
World War II promoted foreign languages and reading for adults. 

It appears that the sequence of research in any subject area followed 
a fairly clear pattern. The first mention of the area merely expressed in- 
terest; then came a series of studies clarifying the objectives and analyzing 
existing courses of study. The next step seemed to be a survey of current 
practices, followed closely by an interest in testing and comparisons of 
different teaching methods. After this, interest developed in the needs of 
special groups and in the relationship with other subject areas. At any 
one time different subject areas were at different places in this sequence. 
It almost seems possible to predict the next stage of research for any area 
if one knows the nature of the current research. 


The Focus Shifts from Individual Subjects 


Another over-all impression concerns the changing focus of research. 
Studies seem to be less concerned than they were with performance in 
any one subject at any one level. There is more interest in a total school 
program in one subject at all levels, or in the total school program for one 
age group. The line between elementary and high school seems less dis- 
tinct; the interrelationships among subjects are more emphasized. 

Changes in the organization of the Review illustrate these changing 
emphases. In its first year of publication there were three issues devoted 
in part to the school subjects, one on the curriculum, one on special 
methods in the elementary school, and one on the psychology of the 
school subjects (11, 30, 37). By the middle 1930’s this organization was 
abandoned in favor of issues dealing with larger areas such as language 
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arts, and natural sciences and mathematics (31, 79, 88, 111). One of the 
recent issues dealing with school subjects is entitled “The Educational Pro- 


gram: Early and Middle Childhood” (41). 
The Focus Shifts to the Learner 


In addition to this increasing tendency to look at the school program 
as a whole, the focus seems to be shifting from the subject to the learner. 
Unfortunately, this shift was slow in coming and is still only a trend. Too 
often, the emphasis was on the subject itself, on its content and organiza- 
tion rather than on boys and girls and their purposes in learning. For 
example, there were innumerable studies of the errors made in written 
and spoken language, and of the words used by children in their speech 
or writing. Relatively few studies, however, dealt with developmental as- 
pects of language and the functioning of the child’s mind as he used 
language, despite the fact that the need for this type of study was pointed 
out as early as 1934 (63). Of course, it is muck easier to study the logical 
organization of subjectmatter and the relative effectiveness of various 
methods of presentation than it is to explore the personality dynamics 
of the learners or the purposes that learning may play in their lives. 

However, the emphasis is changing and the child’s growth and learning 
are becoming more central. Since 1945 there has been an increasing em- 
phasis on the contributions of developmental psychology to an under- 
standing of children’s learning of the school subjects. The relationships 
between these two fields were more fully explored than the relationship 
between the psychology of the school subjects and any other area outside 
education. The experiences of clinical psychologists with psychotherapy 
are beginning to influence research in the school subjects and should pro- 
vide fresh insights. Closer cooperation with other disciplines both within 
and without psychology seems to be a trend which will continue and 
expand. 

It seems likely that this focus on the learner will continue and that 
future work will concentrate on the learning process and on the deeper 
motivations that determine children’s learning. It has been many years 
since the work in the school subjects has been closely allied with the 
work of the learning theorists, and since that time much has been discov- 
ered about learning that should prove stimulating to workers in this field. 
Little has been done in the school subjects to take account, for example, 
of what is known about the intensely personal nature of learning and 
about the selective nature of perception. Many of the concepts used in 
the school subjects, such as “readiness,” would be clarified by closer 
attention to the work on learning. Certainly the field of motivation has 
much to contribute to the study of the school subjects. 

It has become almost a joke in educational circles for a teacher who 
is asked, “What subject do you teach?” to reply, “I don’t teach subjects. 
I teach children.” Research in the school subjects is just beginning to 
throw light on what this answer should mean. Much of the controversy 
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regarding modern education centers around this issue, and workers in the 


psychology of the school subjects must carry a heavy responsibility for 
providing relevant information. 


Work Has Been Fragmentary 


The past tendency to look at the subject and not at the learner explains 
in part why much of the research in the field is distressingly fragmentary 
in nature. All too often the work in a subject field consists of a series 
of unrelated studies each concluding with a paragraph on further needed 
research. Relatively little of the research done during recent years was 
part of an over-all design for tackling fundamental problems. A large 
number of authors contributed only one study, and that stands alone 
unrelated to any other work. 

Another reason for fragmentation was the practical rather than the 
theoretical nature of much of the research. Most of the workers were 
practicing educators who were concerned with specific practical problems 
of school program and organization. This practical emphasis kept the 
work down to earth but in some ways grounded it. It has been difficult for 
any broad theoretical formulations to emerge. What is needed is better 
coordination among subject areas and among different disciplines. Large- 
scale research projects involving workers from different subject areas and 
from such fields as learning theory, psychiatry, anthropology, and child 
development would seem warranted. 


Research Changes Reflect Changing 
Educational Purposes 


Both the changes in emphasis on different subjects and the changing 
focus of the studies reflect the changing purposes and organization of the 
school. As the school has taken responsibility for more than the intellectual 
training of children and has become aware that maximum intellectual 
functioning involves many aspects of the child’s life, the subjects, skills, 
and activities which are considered a part of the child’s life in school have 
changed. No longer is it enough if a child can recognize words; we are 
concerned with the kind and quantity of the reading he does and its effect 
on him. The spread of interest up and down the educational ladder to the 
nursery school and college, the appearance of studies in such fields as 
education for work and leisure, the increased attention to out-of-school 
activities as part of the educational program—all these reflect the broaden- 
ing purposes of education. 

The story of education for citizenship is an enlightening illustration of 
the influence of the changing emphasis in schools. The topic first appeared 
in 1932 as “moral and character education” with a one-and-a-half-page 
review of research (122). By 1934 it rated a substantial chapter under 
the same name which included a plea for finding out more about how 
to insure right conduct as well as how to increase knowledge (116). In 
the 1935 chapter entitled “Character Education,” the teacher became the 
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most important element in character education (54). By 1937 the em- 
phasis had switched from behavior to motivation (55). In 1944 a whole 
issue (3) was devoted to education for work and citizenship, and in 1947 
an entire issue (69) was given to citizenship (including social studies) in 
which the emphasis was on general education and intergroup education. 


Research Changes Reflect Changing 
School Organization 


The changing organization of schools is also reflected in the research 
on the psychology of the school subjects. The growth of programs in 
curriculum development and the appearance of curriculum centers or 
laboratories have had their effect. These developments obviously draw 
upon psychology but are not primarily psychological in emphasis. Leaders 
may be educators with a knowledge of psychology, rather than psychol- 
ogists with an interest in or knowledge of special school subjects. Altho 
it is difficult to document, it seems that the study of learning in school, 
with the exception of learning difficulties, is less closely tied to psychol- 
ogy than it was. 

The impact of psychological knowledge on schools is being felt thru 
the large number of school psychologists at work in school systems. Here 
is an opportunity to bring together clinical insights and a knowledge of 
the teaching-learning process. One might even consider school psychology 
as a field by itself, somewhat apart from clinical psychology, develop- 
mental psychology, and the psychology of the school subjects. Some of 
the remedial teaching once done under the psychology of the school sub- 
jects is now considered part of the work of school psychology. 


A New Approach Is Needed 


The area of interest delineated as psychology of the school subjects 
remains important in educational research. It does appear, however, that 
new alignments are taking place and that the nature of the field is chang- 
ing. The renewed interest now apparent will probably focus on the psy- 
chology of learning in school rather than on the analysis of characteristics 
of the subjectmatter to be learned or on comparisons of rival methods. 
Generalizations about child development and about the learning process 
are sure to be important influences. Clinical understanding of child motiva- 
tion can be expected to play a prominent role, with the psychoanalysts 
contributing richly. Attention will be given to how children feel about 
themselves, about others, and about learning. 

Before questions in the suggested areas can be answered, a new ap- 
proach to research design is needed. Research quality thruout the years 
has been uneven, and on the whole disappointing, altho it has improved, 
especially in areas that are well developed. Fewer studies offered as re- 
search but which merely describe successful practices have been appear- 
ing; there is less opinion and more evidence. The problems of the future 
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are even more subtle and illusive than those of the past; the usual controls 
are not adequate; the available evaluative devices are often stifling. It 
would appear that the new approach must be radically different from the 
old, and that workers in the field should look with encouragement upon 
attempts to get outside the traditional pattern even if these attempts are 
crude and fumbling. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Educational Measurements* 


NANCY BAYLEY, WARREN G. FINDLEY, J. RAYMOND GERBERICH, JOSEPH JUSTMAN, 
WILLIAM G. MOLLENKOPF, SAUL B. SELLS, JAMES B. STROUD, FRANCES SWINEFORD, 
PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS, and J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


In THE PAST 25 years, research in educational measurements has made 
notable contributions to improvements in tests and other evaluative 
technics. The plan of the chapter involves the presentation of important 
but selected contributions of research to tests and measurements in the 
areas of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, personality, interests and 
attitudes, child study technics, and statistical methods related to test 
construction. The choice of studies to be cited was difficult because so 
many excellent references could not be included. The reader can gain 
some conception of the magnitude of the task of selection by glancing 
thru issues of the Review on the topic, “Educational and Psychological 
Testing.” 


Intelligence Testing ** 


The early years of the period under review were marked by a lively 
interest in the nature of intelligence. Thorndike’s area, altitude, and 
speed; Spearman’s “G” and “S” factors; and Thurstone’s vectors of the 
mind are cases in point. While interest in this problem has not abated, 
most test designers have resorted to the Binet method of maximizing 
differences between criterion groups. The most notable exception has 
been the Primary Mental Abilities tests. Here, one gains the impression 
from the work of Shaw (144) and others that so far as the tests are 
pure, most of them assess mental abilities that are not primarily intel- 
lectual. 


The Intelligence Score 


Binet regarded the MA as a general average. This is still the most 
significant feature of the major tests. However, most general intelligence 
tests have also featured subtest scores and resulting profiles. This practice 
tends to insure systematic sampling of abilities. The general usefulness 
of the profiles suffers somewhat from a lack of detailed research upon the 
behavior of the constituent subtests. Discussion concerning the analytical 
features of tests seems to be sharpening in recent years. 


* J. Wayne Wrightstone, chairman. 
** Compiled by James B. Stroud. 
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Nonverbal tests came into the picture as a means of examining persons 
having language handicaps. Such earlier tests were seriously lacking in 
validity. In recent years most of the new tests have provided both verbal 
and nonverbal scores. The Wechsler nonverbal tests, at least the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, appear to correlate with achievement as 
closely as the verbal tests. This is probably not true of most other non- 
verbal tests. Experimentation directed toward applications peculiar to 
nonverbal tests, in general school practice, is still insufficient. 


“Constancy” of the Intelligence Quotient 


The IQ’s of individual children show fluctuations on successive ex- 
aminations. On group tests administered in classrooms, fluctuations from 
year to year are considerably larger than on individual tests. During the 
past quarter-century, a host of studies have sought to identify the factors 
associated with this lack of stability and have clarified the role of such 
influences as home and community forces, schooling, socioeconomic 
status, and the like. Issues of the Review appearing during the past 25 
years have summarized this material completely. One precaution should 
be taken in evaluating the research evidence—workers have not always 
been careful to confine their attention to fluctuations exceeding those ex- 
pected in terms of test reliability. 


Generality of the Mental Age 


Do MA’s of a given magnitude vary qualitatively with brightness? 
Apparently not, at least for certain levels. Kolstoe (101) formed two 
groups matched in Stanford-Binet MA’s (10.7 to 12.1), but having a 
group mean difference of six years, three months in CA. On WISC and 
PMA tests subsequently administered, differences on the 18 subtests were 
generally small. Only four were significant at the 5-percent level. On var- 
ious reading comprehension subtests Bliesmer (21) generally found small 
but significant differences favoring the bright group. 


Effect of Reading 


The question of the extent to which performance on verbal group tests 
is influenced by reading proficiency has not received the attention it de- 
serves. Limited data suggest that only a slow reader with good compre- 
hension is actually penalized on timed tests (40). As one would suspect, 
verbal scores are affected more by reading ability than nonverbal ones 
(156, 176). 


The Social Status Issue 


Fresh impetus was given to this problem by the Chicago group (52). 
The Davis-Eells (42) test, growing out of this work and like the earlier 
tests by Cattell, (28) was designed to reduce the influence of cultural 
differences. McNemar’s (120) critical review made an important con- 
tribution. The degree to which differences in test scores among different 
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cultural groups are real or stem from biased tests and biased criteria, 
has not been determined. 


Test Comparability 


In this area, too, there has been a plethora of research studies over 
the period covered by this review. Typical of the work which has been 
done is the comparison of the Stanford-Binet and WISC conducted by 
Krugman and others (103) and of the Pintner and Henmon-Nelson con- 
ducted by Justman and Wrightstone (94). It would be most helpful if 
test authors were scrupulous about reporting SD’s in IQ terms at the 
various age levels. 


Prediction of Achievement 


Predictive studies have also constituted a perennial problem for re- 
search during the past 25 years. Until there are further developments in 
testing procedures, it may be that the saturation point has been reached. 
The Differential Aptitude Tests (18) may presage such a development. 


Aptitude Testing * 


Significant developments in aptitude testing during the past quarter 
of a century will be discussed under five headings: (a) differential test- 
ing, (b) wartime development and application of tests, (c) professional 
aptitude tests, (d) other new tests, and (e) test theory. 


Differential Testing 


One of the most salient characteristics of presentday aptitude testing 
is the widespread emphasis on differential measures. Much of what has 
been accomplished on these measures has arisen directly or indirectly 
from the work of Spearman, Burt, Thomson, and Vernon in England 
and Thurstone, Kelley, and Holzinger in the United States. 

Spearman first conceived of factor analysis as an approach to the 
study of the organization of human abilities (148). Over the years, the 
others presented alternative formulations, and carried on numerous 
researches aimed at the better understanding of the nature and structure 
of human abilities. While controversies have on occasion raged about 
such matters as general versus group factors, communalities, simple struc- 
ture, and rotation, it is now recognized that different methods of factor- 
ization may be equally satisfactory mathematically, and that various 
technics are best suited for certain purposes. 

In America, Thurstone’s multiple-factor analysis methods (170) have 
been used most widely, tho Kelley’s method of principal components (97) 
has received considerable attention. Vernon has recently attempted to fit 
both British and American work into a consistent picture (183). 


* Compiled by William G. Mollenkopf. 
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The first published battery of a differential nature, the Chicago Tests 
of Primary Mental Abilities (173), followed several factorial investiga- 
tions of the Thurstones. It seems unfortunate that subsequent forms of 
this battery have changed primarily in the direction of abridgment. 

Of great importance as a differential battery, in view of its sponsorship 
and use, is the General Aptitude Test Battery of the U. S. Employment 
Service (47). Eight paper-and-pencil tests and four apparatus tests are 
used in the present form to measure general intelligence or scholastic 
aptitudes (G), numerical ability (N), verbal ability (V), spatial ability 
(S), clerical perception (Q), form perception (P), motor coordination 
(K), and finger and manual dexterities (F and M). 

Perhaps the most widely used differential battery available for guidance 
use in schools is the Differential Aptitude Tests (18). This battery con- 
sists of tests of verbal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reasoning, 
spatial relations, mechanical comprehension, clerical speed and accuracy, 
and language usage. The manual is especially complete and well organized, 
and extensive validity data against educational criteria have been pro- 
vided. In a seven-year follow-up recently reported, characteristics of 
students measured by the DAT were found to bear important relations 
to their subsequent careers (14). 


Wartime Development and Application of Tests 


Tremendous strides in the development and application of aptitude 


tests were made during World War II. The extensive psychological test- 
ing program of the Air Force was reported in a series of 19 volumes, 
of which the first, fourth, fifth, and sixth perhaps most deserve mention 
here (179). Developmental work of the Bureau of Naval Personnel was 
reported in a volume edited by Stuit (155). 

One of the most significant characteristics of the aptitude testing in 
the services was (and is) the emphasis put upon validation. In the Air 
Force, for example, a heroic validation of the pilot stanine involved over 
185,000 cases (179: Vol. I). Considerable attention has also been given 
to differential prediction in the assignment of personnel. 


Professional Aptitude Tests 


A phenomenon of the period was the greatly increased use of tests 
intended for measuring aptitude for training in professional fields. 

In medicine, the Aptitude Test for Medical Schools, prepared for the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, was used for a number of 
years following 1930. This test was succeeded in 1946 by the Profes- 
sional Aptitude Test. Since 1948 the Educational Testing Service has 
been responsible for the Association’s present Medical College Admissions 
Test (149). 

In the field of law, the Ferson-Stoddard Law Aptitude Examination, the 
Iowa Legal Aptitude Test, and the Law School Admission Test may be 
mentioned. Validities for the LSAT were reported by Johnson (93). 
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For selecting engineering students, the College Board’s Test in Pre- 
Engineering Science Comprehension, the Engineering and Physical Sci- 
ence Aptitude Test, and the Pre-Engineering Ability Test have shown 
promise. 


Other Tests of Special Aptitudes 


In addition to the tests already mentioned, a number of other tests 
of merit appeared during the period. 

In the mechanical area, Bennett’s Test of Mechanical Comprehension 
deserves prominent mention because of its widespread military and civilian 
use. The well-known Minnesota Paper Form Board was revised by Likert 
and Quasha. New developments in testing motor dexterity included the 
Purdue Pegboard, the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, and the 
Stromberg Dexterity Test. Bennett and Cruikshank summarized work in 
the area in 1942 (16). 

Many of the clerical tests produced during the period centered their 
attention upon simple, highly speeded perceptual discriminations. The 
Minnesota Clerical Test, for example, consists of lists of pairs of numbers 
or names, to be compared under speeded conditions. Bennett and Cruik- 
shank reviewed the clerical test area in 1949 (15). 

It seems fitting also to mention here certain special educational apti- 
tude tests. Two devices are widely used for the selection of graduate 
students: the Miller Analogies Test and the Aptitude Test of the Gradu- 
ate Record Examinations. The Scholastic Aptitude Test .of the College 
Entrance Examination Board has assumed larger and larger importance 
during the period; over 155,000 college applicants took this test in the 
academic year 1954-55. One other test must be mentioned because of 
its impact on college education: the Selective Service College Qualifying 
Test. First developed by ETS (31), this test is now being produced by 
Science Research Associates. 


Test Theory 


The chief contributions of the factor analysts have already been ac- 
knowledged. Besides these, space permits mentioning only a few other 
items. Gulliksen’s Theory of Mental Tests (74), Horst’s monographs on 
differential and absolute prediction (86, 87), Lord’s monograph on test 
scores (114), and Cronbach’s work on reliability (34) seem significant. 


Educational Achievement Testing * 


During the life of the Review, there has been a marked change in the 
measurement of educational achievement. In 1932, educational achieve- 
ment tests were based on content analyses and were typically available 


* Compiled by J. Raymond Gerberich. 
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only in two roughly comparable forms (151: Ch. 1). Loose thinking 
about test validation with an overemphasis on reliability was character- 
istic of 1935 (135: Ch. 3), but a new emphasis on the importance of 
instructional objectives was emerging (135: Ch. 5). Significant changes 
by 1938 were the availability of more tests having several comparable 
forms, the existence of tests for the measurement of intangible outcomes, 
and an increase in the number of state and regional testing programs 
(70: Ch. 6). Various new tools and technics were also being used to 
supplement tests (67: Ch. 12). Functional or activity-centered tests 
were common by 1945 (116: Ch. 6), and by 1948 tests of general educa- 
tional development were in regular use (187: Ch. 6). A tendency toward 
increasingly comprehensive appraisals of the individual pupil and a con- 
sequent need for measurement specialists to be well grounded in the 
dynamics of child development and behavior were noted in 1950 (64: 
Ch. 1). Need was also expressed for a comorehensive description of item 
forms designed to measure diverse educational outcomes (64: Ch. 9). 


Measurement of Instructional Outcomes 


Over the period of this review, three somewhat different altho over- 
lapping concepts of pupil appraisal have been represented as testing, 
measuring, and evaluating. Testing, conceived as the responsibility of 
specialists, had been broadened to measuring by 1930, but the idea basic 
to evaluating had its origins in the early 1930's. In a series of articles, 
Tyler (178) focused attention on the formulation of instructional objec- 
tives and their definition in terms of outcomes, or resulting pupil behavior; 
on technics for evaluating the behavioral outcomes; and on the assump- 
tions on which such an approach to test construction is based. 

Subsequently Smith and others (147) distinguished 10 types of activity- 
centered objectives and presented tools and technics for their measurement. 
Brownell and his associates (131) dealt extensively with the measurement 
of understandings in 14 curriculum areas, interpreting understandings 
broadly enough to include some intangible objectives. Lindquist (111: 
Ch. 5) developed the significance of distinctions between immediate, or 
primarily subject-centered, objectives and ultimate objectives. He dis- 
tinguished four types of tests for use in measuring both types of objectives: 
identical elements tests, related behavior tests, verbalized behavior tests, 
and knowledge tests. Bloom and his colleagues (22) set out six types of 
objectives in the cognitive domain and illustrated the measurement of 
each objective by sample test items and exercises. They expect to com- 
plete comparable treatments of the affective and skills domains. Kearney 
(96) distinguished four outcome types in nine curriculum areas and at 
three levels as a foundation for the construction of elementary-school 
achievement tests. A comparable study of the goals of general education 
at the secondary-school level is now under way. Gerberich (65) described 
10 types of instructional outcomes differing widely in degree of abstrac- 
tion and illustrated measurement of each outcome by pertinent test samples. 
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Item Forms and Test Types 


Many new test item types and varieties have been developed since 1930. 
Monroe (122) stated that by 1945 there were at least 50. Gerberich (65) 
recently isolated and illustrated 38 major varieties, 82 subvarieties, and 
25 special varieties of items and exercises. Technics of item construction 
were presented by Ebel (111: Ch. 7), and various new item varieties 
were depicted by Engelhart (54). The tab item (66), a complex paper- 
and-pencil device useful as a substitute for work-sample performance tests 
and the interlinear writing exercise (58) have been developed recently. 
Modern methods have also been reported recently for essay (111: Ch. 
13) and performance (111: Ch. 12) testing and at least one new test form, 
a listening test (24), made its appearance recently. 


Improvement of Standardized Tests 


Ebel (49) recently pointed up problems of communication between test 
specialists, authors, and publishers, on the one hand, and test users on 
the other. Buros first attacked this problem in his series of three an- 
notated test bibliographies, issued between 1935 and 1937, and series of 
four mental measurements yearbooks dating from 1938 to 1953. The latest 
in the series of yearbooks edited by Buros (25) presented 596 original 
test reviews by 308 reviewers. A major purpose in publishing this series 
is to assist test users in evaluating tests and indirectly to bring about 
improvements in the quality of published tests. Committees of the AERA 
and the National Council on Measurements Used in Education recently 
issued a set of technical recommendations for achievement tests (134) as 
a second major approach to this problem. 


Present Status of Achievement Measurement 


Monroe (122) compared educational measurement in 1920 with that 
of 1945 and concluded that growth from early adolescence to early adult- 
hood occurred during the 25-year period. Scates (143) traced the develop- 
ment of educational measurement in five 10-year periods ending with 
1937-1946. Three authors—Cook on achievement tests, Engelhart on ex- 
aminations, and Wrightstone on evaluation—gave mid-century versions of 
three phases of educational measurement and evaluation (123). Findley 
(58) summarized recent developments in the measurement field. Signifi- 
cant progress has been made, but much must yet be done before measure- 
ment of educational achievement realizes its potential. 


Personality Testing * 


The 25 years under review covers a period of marked growth in the 
testing of personality. Developments in this area will be discussed under 


* Compiled by Percival M. Symonds. 
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five headings: (a) observation; (b) rating methods; (c) personality 
questionnaires; (d) projective technics; and (e) other approaches. 


Observation 


Of fundamental importance in the study of personality is firsthand, face- 
to-face observation of an individual or a group. The principal contribution 
to adapting measurement to observation was made early in the period 
under review by Thomas and others (166) and Olson (133), in what was 
called the time-sampling technic. Jersild’s students in child development 
also used observational methods freely during this period and made special 
contributions in the determination of the reliability of observation (7). Ex- 
tensive use has been made of the anecdotal record (91) as a means of 
obtaining descriptive data with regard to individuals. 


Rating Methods 


Refined rating methods were first applied in psychological measure- 
ment during the second decade of the present century. Much of the signifi- 
eant research in this area, ably summarized in the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research (123), dates back more than 25 years. More recently, 
the use of rating methods may be noted in the studies of expressive move- 
ment conducted by Allport and Vernon (1) and by Estes (55). Another 
valuable modification of straightforward rating methods, the Q-sort, was 
suggested by Stephenson (152). “Guess-who” technics, as used by 
Symonds and Jackson (163) and Tryon (177), may also be considered 
as rating methods. Sociometric technics, devised by Moreno (124), have 
also had a considerable vogue, particularly in practical school situations 
as an aid in studying the structure of relationships in a group. Results 
obtained via guess-who and sociometric technics were compared by Just- 
man and Wrightstone (95). Another relatively new approach uses an 
adjective checklist (20, 68). During World War II, the forced-choice 
technic was first applied in personality appraisal (23). The technic has 
proved useful in nonmilitary situations, and has had critical study by 
Travers (175). 


Personality Questionnaires 


Historically, perhaps the oldest of current methods for measuring 
personality is the personality questionnaire or inventory. The last 25 years 
have been marked by the appearance of many new inventories. Early in 
this period, Terman and Miles (165) began work on their Attitude [nter- 
est Analysis Test, the first inventory to test traits of masculinity and femi- 
ninity. Symond’s Adjustment Inventory (159) was one of the first pub- 
lished for use in schools. Rogers (137) proposed a unique questionnaire 
for studying adjustment of pupils during the latency period. Vernon and 
Allport’s Study of Values (184) which used Spranger’s list of six evalua- 
tive attitudes, also appeared early. 
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Many personality inventories, such as those devised by Bernreuter (19) 
and Bell (11), use multiple scoring keys to measure a variety of adjustive 
tendencies. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (80), which 
apparently serves as a useful diagnostic tool for clinical psychologists, 
is also of this type, and is perhaps the most widely used personality 
inventory at the present time. 

Some of the more recent inventories have embodied novel approaches. 
Sheviakov and Friedberg (146) devised an inventory based on pupil 
interests. Edwards (50) contributed a Personal Preference Schedule based 
on Murray’s classification of needs. 

Factor analysis has also been applied to the study of personality. In 
this connection, the work of Guilford (71), Cattell (30), and Thurstone 
(168) deserves mention as having served as the basis for the construction 
of personality inventories. 

In the heyday of the construction of personality questionnaires, few 
questions were raised with regard to their validity. In the mid-1930’s, how- 
ever, Landis, Zubin, and Katz (107) showed that patients in mental hos- 
pitals did not necessarily give the pathological answers that would be 
expected, and Kelly, Miles, and Terman (98) presented data showing the 
extent to which one could influence his own scores on a test of personality. 
Other critical studies were made by Corey (33), Jarvie and Johns (92), 
Mosier (126), and Super (157). The comprehensive report by Ellis (53) 
summarized previous validity studies. This accumulation of validity studies 
was so discouraging that for a time personality schedules lost favor among 
psychologists. However, one gathers the impression that they are surging 
back as clinicians experiment with new questionnaires designed to tap the 
more dynamically oriented aspects of personality (100). 


Projective Technics 


Projective technics have come into prominence over the past two dec- 
ades. The projective approach to the study of personality is indirect, 
in that the person is not asked questions about himself, but is asked to 
respond to various stimuli and his responses are interpreted as indicating 
significant personality trends. Credit for first use of the term projective 
technics is shared by Horowitz and Murphy (85) and Frank (62). Com- 
prehensive surveys of the many technics may be found in the books by 
Bell (12) and Anderson and Anderson (6). 


Rorschach. The most famous of these projective technics was devised 
by Hermann Rorschach and was first presented in a monograph with very 
limited distribution published in Switzerland in 1921. One of the first to 
popularize the Rorschach in the English language was Vernon (182) in 
England. Among those who have helped to introduce the Rorschach here 
are Beck (10), Hertz (82), Klopfer (100), and Piotrowski (136). 

The Rorschach has been applied in a variety of fields. Ames and others 
(4) and Halpern (76) have produced data concerning the use of the 
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Rorschach with children. Munroe has used the Rorschach in college guid- 
ance (129) and in predicting the academic performance of college stu- 
dents (128). Miale and Harrower (121) have proposed Rorschach signs 
indicative of psychoneurotic trends. 

Several modifications of the Rorschach have been suggested. Munroe 
(127) has developed an inspection technic for scoring Rorschach re- 
sponses. Hutt (90) has experimented with the use of varied directions. 
Group administration, largely undertaken by Hertz (81) and Harrower 
and Steiner (78), has not proved uniformly successful, nor has the multiple- 
choice version prepared by Harrower and Steiner (77) during World 


War II. 


The Thematic Apperception Test. During the period under review, the 
Thematic Apperception Test, devised by Morgan and Murray (125), has 
received increasing critical attention. Symonds (161), experimenting with 
the method in its early stages, developed criteria for the selection of pic- 
tures, and Sanford (141) presented data regarding its reliability and 
validity. Recently, Lindzey (112) discussed the rationale of the TAT in 
a provocative article. 

There have been significant modifications of the TAT, namely, that by 
Symonds (160) for the study of adolescent fantasy and by Bellak and 
Bellak (13) for studying the fantasies of younger children. A group of 
Michigan psychologists (79) has produced a serviceable TAT instrument 
for use in school guidance, and Thompson (167) has modified the TAT 
for use with Negro subjects. 


Verbal Projective Technics. A number of projective technics have been 
devised using language. Sentence-completion tests devised by Tendler 
(164) and Rohde (138) appeared early in the period under review. The 
sentence completion test used in the Office of Strategic Services Assessment 
Program has been described by Stein (150) and Symonds (162). Rotter 
has used a sentence completion test in college counseling (140). Sargent 
(142) has experimented with a story or plot completion test. Rosenzweig’s 
(139) picture-frustration approach calls for a verbal response to a pic- 
torial stimulus. 


Play. Play and toy material has served as an excellent projective medium 
in studying young children. First used by Melanie Klein and Anna Freud, 
the approach has been applied extensively in this country by Levy (109) 
and Baruch (9), among many others. The stimulating study by Lerner 
and Murphy (108) indicates the possibilities in this area. 


Painting and Drawing. Painting and drawing also serve as excellent 
mediums for studying projections. Shaw’s (145) finger painting method 
has demonstrated its value. Alschuler and Hattwick (2) have studied the 
projective significance of paintings by preschool and primary children. 
The drawing of a human figure, extensively analyzed by Machover (118), 
has been established as a clinical instrument. 
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Technical Considerations. Projective testing has given rise to special 
technical problems with regard to validation and statistical treatment. 
Vernon (181) has proposed a matching method for validating projective 
material which deserves further trial and refinement. MacFarlane (117) 
and Kelly and Fiske (99), among others, have also discussed the problem 
of validation. Cronbach (36, 37) has dealt with problems of statistical 
method in handling the results of projective testing. 


Other Approaches 


It is not possible in this brief review to discuss the many specialized 
methods of studying personality which have been advanced in the past 
quarter-century. Mention must be made, however, of the level of aspira- 
tion studies originated by Kurt Lewin. Frank (61) has summarized the 
research in this area. 

Another significant approach, combining the use of many clinical meth- 
ods, was represented in the assessment program of the Office of Strategic 
Services during World War II (180). Following the war, similar technics 
were used in the assessment of clinical psychologists (99). 


Measuring Interests and Attitudes * 


Interests and attitudes belong to a class of psychological constructs 
which vary with drive or incentive toward some goal (29). Thus, they may 
be distinguished from abilities which vary with task complexity. They are 
latent variables in that they are inferred from observable responses to a 
class of stimuli, and they are assumed to mediate consistency and co- 
variation among these responses. 

Despite their conceptual relatedness, interest and attitude measurements 
have had quite divergent development. Inierest measurement, from the 
beginning, has been concerned with vocational and educational problems. 
Attitude measurement originated in social psychology and sociology and 
has been incorporated in the methodology of opinion polling and market 
research. Both have been concerned with the basic psychometric problems 
of item selection and form, reliability, validity, and factor structure. 
Attitude measurement has also been preoccupied since Thurstone’s (169) 
original adaptation of psychophysical methods to the scaling of judgments 
of favorableness-unfavorableness, with mathematical models and scaling 
methods. Anastasi (5) and Cronbach (35) presented critical expository 
summaries of both areas. Buros’ (25) Yearbook included a comprehensive 
survey of contemporary interest tests, with critical reviews and bibliog- 
raphies. Green (69) produced a definitive treatment of attitude measure- 


. ment, including a rich discussion of recent progress in development of 


mathematical models and scaling methods. This brought up to date Mc- 
Nemar’s (119) critical analysis essayed in 1946. 


* Compiled by Saul B. Sells. 
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Interest Measurement 


Most interest tests may be described as variations of two methodological 
approaches: empirical versus logical and direct versus indirect. Strong’s 
(154) pioneer Vocational Interest Blank exemplifies the empirical-direct 
approach. He defined and measured specific interests by comparing indi- 
viduals’ preferences, over a wide range of items, with those of reference 
groups. Implicit in the empirical approach is validation of the scales, and 
this, altho still imperfect, together with the long range follow-up studies 
which Strong has pressed, has maintained the V/B in a pre-eminent posi- 
tion in its field. 

The most prominent representative of the logical-direct approach is the 
Kuder Preference Record (104, 105) which defines particular interests 
in terms of item content and measures them by comparing individuals’ 
preferences among samples of items of different content. The tests of 
Thurstone (171) and Guilford, Shneidman and Zimmerman (72) belong 
conceptually in this approach. All three incorporate useful features and 
are easy to score. Extensive research has appeared recently on the Kuder, 
but it has not yet reached the level of empirical validity of the Strong. 
Validity data for the others is largely lacking. 

One example of the indirect approach is thru measurement of knowl- 
edge of a subject, as demonstrated successfully by the Air Force General 
Information Test (179: Vol. 5) and others (60, 158). Interests and atti- 


tudes have also been measured indirectly by projective technics, content 
analysis of personal documents, direct observation of behavior, and a 
variety of other methods (26, 45). Important factor analyses of interest 
variables have been completed by Guilford (73) and by Torr (174). Use 
of interest variables for personality measurement has occupied much re- 
cent effort. The outstanding problem in this field continues to be that of 
validity. 


Attitude Measurement 


Conceptually, attitude measurement involves sampling an attitude uni- 
verse and measuring it by means of the sample. Psychological scaling 
methods represent mathematical models for relating observed responses to 
latent variables. Ferguson (57) outlined seven major requirements for an 
adequate attitude scale. Gage (63) discussed scaling and factorial design 
for opinion polls. Six scaling methods were treated by Green (69). These 
are (a) judgment methods, exemplified by Thurstone’s technic (169, 172) ; 
(b) method of summated ratings, of which the Likert-type scale (110) 
is characteristic; (c) Guttman’s scalogram analysis (88, 153); (d) 
Coombs’ unfolding technic (32); (e) Lazarsfeld’s latent structure theory, 
which employs Jatent class analysis and the latent distance model (22, 69, 
153); and (f) rating methods, based on verbal and nonverbal behavior, 
expressive cues, interview responses, personal documents, projective pro- 


tocols and immediate experience (26, 69, 102). Methods a, b, c and f are 
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presently useful technics altho c is unwieldy, particularly for large samples; 
methods d and e are as yet theoretical models, Research on comparison 
of the methods and on the practical application of procedures is needed. 
Multidimensional scaling methods seem promising. However, emphasis 
on scaling should not obscure the importance of item construction and 
selection, sampling, and validation. Indirect and disguised approaches to 
attitude measurement have been reviewed by Campbell (26); Anastasi 
(5) and Cronbach (35) have reviewed studies using mainly the Likert 
and Thurstone methods, which are most popular. A wide gap still exists 
between theory and practice in the applied fields. 


Child Study Technics * 


Twenty-five years ago the scientific study of children was just getting 
into its full stride. In its previous brief history the pattern was set by 
several pioneering studies, examples of which include (a) adaptations 
of the Binet-Simon intelligence tests and their revisions (notably in this 
country by Terman), opening up the rich possibilities of exploring with 
standardized tests a variety of intellectual characteristics of different popu- 
lations; (b) the early longitudinal studies of physical and mental growth 
of Bird T. Baldwin at Iowa and of Dearborn and Rothney’s Harvard 
Growth Study (44); (c) the conditioning experiments on infants and 
young children by J. B. Watson and his students; and (d) the detailed 
studies of infants during the first 10 days of life by Weiss and his students 
at Ohio State University (27: 215ff.). Foundation grants were given at 
about this time to establish several child research institutes. The 1930 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection summarized and 
crystallized the body of knowledge to that time (185). 

One of the primary means of securing young children to study, both 
in child research institutes and in other university settings, was the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools. This made possible extensive observations 
and experiments with children aged two to five years. Many of these ex- 
periments were adaptations of studies that had been made of adults on 
such topics as perception, learning, and cognition. New methods were 
devised to test Gestalt theory and Piaget’s studies of the development of 
concepts. Important new directions in child study were taken around 1935 
by Lewin and his students (27: Ch. 15). They placed children in carefully 
planned situations, observing, recording and rating such things as frustra- 
tion, aggression, regression, leadership, and group interactions. 

Longitudinal studies were started in several places just before or after 
1930 and were continued over much of this 25-year period with changing 
emphases as the children in the studies grew from infancy to adulthood. 
The early studies were devoted primarily to measuring physical and be- 
havioral development, with some effort to get geographical, racial, and 


* Compiled by Nancy Bayley. 
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socioeconomic data for purposes of describing the samples. Age norms 
were developed for both mental and physical growth (27: Chs. 5, 8). 
Tests of infant development were elaborated (27: Chs. 6, 8) and formed 
a basis for studying early behavioral growth. It was found that in early 
infancy the IQ is not constant, and this finding gave rise to further in- 
quiries into the nature of intelligence and the conditions of its development 
(130). Motor development and the possibilities of early training in skills 
were explored early in this period by McGraw, Shirley, and Bayley, but 
have received little attention in recent years. Developmental changes in 
emotions, personality, and problem behavior were studied early and con- 
tinue to be studied in these longitudinal samples in relation to other 
pertinent variables. 

In the mid-1930’s attention turned to the need for information about 
adolescence, and a new series of studies was begun at the junior and 
senior high-school level. They were primarily longitudinal and con- 
cerned with growth and development (132). 

The influence of psychoanalytic concepts has been felt increasingly in 
the methods of studying children. Doll play, at first a therapeutic device, 
was adapted as a research tool for studying the emotions and preoccupa- 
tions of young children. Other projective tests, such as the Rorschach 
and the Thematic Apperception Test, have been adapted, and new ones 
designed, for studying motivations and emotions of children. 

The dynamic role of social interaction in the development of person- 
ality has recently gained much attention. One direction of its study is in 
cultural anthropology (27: Ch. 12), specifically the impact on personality 
of cultural differences in child-rearing practices. Barker initiated a series 
of studies of an entire community, describing the roles played by different 
people as they affect a child’s experiences and modes of adapting (8). 

Another direction of study is restricted to the more specific influences 
of the family, emotional climate, environmental deprivation (27: Chs. 18, 
19), and mother-child and father-child interactions. Much of this work 
has not reached the stage of sound scientific research, but careful studies 
have been stimulated and are under way (83). They are now often based 
on observations of children in actual life settings selected to reveal signifi- 
cant behaviors. 

The technics of study are increasingly sophisticated, better designed, 
more adapted to the complexity of relevant factors, and more oriented 
toward theoretical systems. 


Statistical Methods Related to Test Construction * 


Advances in statistical methods related to test construction have been 
diverse as well as extensive. A strong beachhead in many areas had been 


* Compiled by Warren G. Findley and Frances Swineford. 
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established by 1930, but extensions along several lines have been consider- 
able in the 25 years thru 1955. 


Substantive Considerations Governing Test Development 


Tyler (178) ‘led in redefining the task of constructing achievement tests. 
His 10-point outline gave primacy to definition of objectives in terms of 
changes of behavior and evaluated tests in terms of their success in reflect- 
ing such changes. Lindquist (111) stressed the ultimate, as distinguished 
from immediate, objectives of instruction as the basis for test planning. 
He argued that a test properly constructed with reference to objectives 
defines achievement more directly than do more subjective estimates of 
achievement and may be considered self-defining—a criterion against which 
to evaluate other measures. A shift from speed to power tests of aptitude 
and achievement reflected these two contributions. Davis (41) and Fells 
(51) led in criticizing class bias in test materials but with a certain cir- 
cular or negative logic that tended to wipe out not only bias but effective 
measurement of relevant individual differences, as pointed out by Lorge 
(115). 


Conceptual Refinements and Clarifications 


Two recent attempts at definitive statement of technical considerations 
affecting testing (3, 134) depend considerably upon the analyses by Thorn- 
dike and Cureton (111) of the basic concepts of reliability and validity, 
respectively. Cureton (39) presented the case for the need for cross valida- 
tion with devastating wit. A systematic treatment of the theory of mental 


tests was offered by Gulliksen (74). 


Expression of Test Scores 


There has been mounting dissatisfaction with virtually all of the units 
for expressing tested achievement which were inherited from earlier periods. 
Grade scores, age scores, and IQ’s all lend themselves to gross misinterpreta- 
tions. Grade scores based on modal age groups have been one attempted 
answer; deviation IQ’s, another. Flanagan proposed a system of scaled 
scores for achievement based on the probabilities of scores to be made by a 
student of IQ 100 after completion of a typical course in a subject at its 
typical grade placement. Dobbin (46) has presented a critique of the con- 
cept of national norms at the same time that publishers have been attempting 
better approximations to such norms. Adaptations of the T-score have 
gained currency and stanines emerged from World War II aviation psychol- 
ogy. The most hopeful interpretative device for persons of all degrees of 
statistical sophistication is the percentile of a defined group presented 
graphically on a scale drawn with percentile intervals spaced out as they 
are in the normal curve. Such scales lend themselves to graphical presenta- 
tion and direct perception of the standard error of measurement as a band 
around a “most probable” value. 
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Item Analysis 


From an esoteric preoccupation of a few, item analysis has come to be 
accepted as a basic technic of test construction. Davis (43) summarized 
and compared the many methods available. 

A signal advance in saving computing time and cost and increasing 
comprehensibility of measures of the effectiveness with which individual 
items discriminate among individuals variously successful with respect to 
the criterion was described by Flanagan (59). Flanagan’s earlier tables 
have been enhanced by Fan’s (56) more nearly complete and efficient tables. 
Fan’s tables stress special measures of item difficulty found useful in relat- 
ing the difficulty of individual questions to populations of different ability. 

Compact tabulation of the frequencies of all responses to a multiple- 
choice item in upper and lower groups of equal size, as in the use of 
Flanagan’s method, lends itself to clear and direct interpretation by un- 
sophisticated test builders. Ebel’s (48) exposition removed some of the 
mystery from biserial r. Cronbach and Warrington (38) showed that the- 
oretically tests composed of items of equal difficulty are more effective in 
discriminating between individuals in a group except at the extremes. 
Lord (113) reported that optional item difficulty involves somewhat more 
than 50 percent correct response. 


Factor Analysis 


Spearman’s laborious and limited technics of factor analysis have been 
overtaken by three generalized approaches by Hotelling (89), Kelley (97), 
and Thurstone (170). Of these, Thurstone’s centroid method, supplemented 
by his concept of simple structure, has captured the field. Holzinger and 
Harman (84) offered a method that stems more directly from Spearman’s 
methodology. The section on aptitude testing reflects the tremendous impact 
of factor analysis technic on aptitude test construction. A related technic 
is reported by Bennett and Doppelt (17) for determining the reliability of 
differences between profile scores from test batteries. 


Statistical Formulas and Technics 


Kuder and Richardson (106) developed a series of formulas for esti- 
mating test reliability from item statistics to supplement earlier test-retest 
and split-half technics. Wilks (186) developed a procedure for testing suc- 
cessively equality of variance, equality of covariance, and equality of means 
to establish whether tests are actually parallel. Gulliksen and Wilks (75) 
propounded the immensely powerful analysis of covariance technic useful 
in comparing whole unmatched groups, a technic used even more often in 
group comparisons than in test construction. Horst (88) has led in develop- 
ing technics for optimal weighting of tests in combination. A growing 
edge (74, 153) has recently developed in the area of application of psycho- 
physical methods to the precise scaling of responses to test and preference. 
measures. 
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CHAPTER V 


Counseling and Adjustment 


MERLE M. OHLSEN, FRED C. PROFF, and EDWARD C. ROEBER 


I ruts cHaPrerR there are two main sections: one is devoted to counseling; 
the other, to adjustment. Counseling is further divided into (a) goals, (b) 
prediction of outcomes, (c) analysis of processes, and (d) appraisal of 
results. The section dealing with adjustment treats (a) school adjustment; 
(b) vocational interest, choices, and job satisfaction; and (c) occupational 
information. 


Counseling* 


The past 25 years in counseling have been marked by great change and 
yet in some fespects little progress. In her analysis of 582 research papers 
on student personnel work published between 1920 and 1930, Strang (96) 
observed that most of the research was concerned with student personnel 
problems at the college level. Unfortunately, an even smaller proportion of 
the studies published since 1930 have been conducted in elementary and 
high schools/Furthermore, counseling psychologists still do not have ade- 
quate technics for identifying good prospects for counselor training, for 
identifying those who will profit most from counseling, and for evaluating 
the outcomes of counseling. / 

On the other hand, since 1940 it has been clear that progress has been 
made in clarifying the goals of counseling, in analyzing the nature of the 
counseling process, in identifying those who will profit from counseling, 
and in evaluating the outcomes of counseling. Further, when one compares 
the statistical technics and the methods of collecting data described in 
Strang’s report in 1931 with those used today, one must conclude that great 
strides have been made in these respects in the past 25 years. 

Obviously, many more research studies were published than could be 
included in this review. For the purpose of screening papers, the writers 
used the following definitions: (a) Guidance is the process of helping 
normal individuals in an educational setting solve the problems which 
they encounter. (b) Counseling is limited to those face-to-face contacts 
in which a trained counselor attempts to assist, in a nonmedical setting, 
either an individual or a small group of individuals in achieving better 
adjustment, Furthermore, only published research papers which presented 
the results of systematic investigations conducted by the author of them 
were considered. 

On the basis of these definitions it was possible to pare the original list 
of some 2000 papers to a list of 400. At that point, the aid of a jury of 20 
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of the leading counselor-trainers in the country was enlisted to do three 
things: (a) to identify outstanding research studies which should be 
included in the Review; (b) to eliminate those papers which, in their 
opinions, were not of sufficient stature to be included in the anniversary 
yolume; and (c) to identify other research the writers might have over- 
looked. 

As the nominations of the jury were read, the studies on counseling 
seemed to group themselves into the four categories mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter. 


Goals of Counseling 


As a consequence of 15 years of research on the natural process of 
growth, White (104) defined four basic growth trends: stabilizing of ego 
identity, freeing of personal relationships, deepening of interests, and 
humanizing of values, These seem to be reasonable goals of counseling. 
Rogers and Dymond (81) stated their goals of counseling as greater self 
understanding; less need for self concealment; increased self-direction and 
self-responsibility; and more confident, optimistic, comfortable relations 
with others. During the process of developing an instrument for analyzing 
the counselors’ procedures, Porter (75) earlier helped to clarify the goals 
of counseling, and these were essentially the same as Rogers and Dymond’s. 


Prediction of Outcomes 


As clarity of purpose and understanding of method grow, it becomes 
important to predict the response to treatment. Several research workers 
concerned themselves with the prediction of outcomes of counseling (13, 
49). While it is recognized that the process of therapy may vary from 
counselor to counselor, depending upon his training and philosophical 
orientation, the question of “readiness” for counseling and potentialities 
for benefiting from the process are variables that should be reckoned with 
by the therapist (49). The literature provides evidence to the effect that, 
by the end of the initial interview it is possible for the counselor to assess! 
the client’s readiness for counseling (49). Further, it is possible, thru the 
analysis of the client’s comments regarding himself, to predict with reason- 
able accuracy how this individual will react to the counseling process (13). 
The psychological literature is rich with evidence of the manifestations of 
self-concept and its implications for possible interpersonal relationships 
in counseling and readiness for counseling (6, 13, 49, 76, 81, 94). 


Analysis of the Counseling Process, 


In a professional endeavor whose central focus, naturally, is the client, 
it is interesting to note the preponderance of investigations which deal 
primarily with the counselor’s activities. By far the majority of studies 
which analyzed process dealt with the technics.employed by the therapist | 
and only incidentally treated the role of the client in this relationship. 
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Covner (28) as much as any single individual gave the field a source of 
data widely used in process research, the verbatim recording. His studies 
ably described its superiority and the need for an accurate means of preserv- 
ing the interchange which characterizes the interview. 

Reduction. in anxiety, the common denominator of emotional maladjust- 
ment, has been utilized as an indication of progress by a number of investi- 
gators (31, 43, 54, 76)./Methods of assessing the degree of anxiety evi- 
denced by a client vary from mere counts of nouns and pronouns used 
in the interview to complex analyses of large segments such as sentences 
or clauses. Zhe use of the raw data of the verbatitn typescript pointed up 
the need for more precise methods of treating such data. Early efforts at 
introducing precision (31, 54, 76) utilized total interviews as units for 
analysis. Muthard (66) found that, altho the total interview could be 
reliably partitioned in several ways, the most productive segments for 
analysis were those that encompassed discussion topics and problem areas. 
The arbitrary selection of fractions, such as fourths, did not take cognizance 
of the psychological organization of the client’s verbal productions. 

It was long a common misconception that nondirective therapy was a 
preferred method for the neophyte since the degree of involvement of the 
counselor was such as to create little possibility of harm to the client. In 
other words, it was easy to reflect the client’s expressions of feeling. Phillips 
and Agnew (74) demonstrated that the ability to reflect adequately the 
feelings expressed by the client is a product of clinical experience and not 
an attribute attained by virtue of a knowledge of interpersonal relationships 
alone. 

Snyder (91), among others, attempted to remove some of the subjective 
element surrounding the descriptions of the counseling process. Verbatim 
protocols were analyzed for both client and counselor responses at suc- 
cessive stages of the contact. He found that the nondirective counselor 
tended to use words and acts of clarification of feeling and simple acceptance 
most frequently. Responses of encouragement, persuasion, disapproval and 
approval, criticism, and leads appeared less often, The client reactions were 
confined, in the main, to two areas: statement of the problem, and insight 
or understanding. Seeman (87) repeated this study in an effort to identify 
changes in practices which may have been made. He discovered a substantial 
increase in the number of nondirective responses made by the counselor. 
With reference to the client content categories, he found that material cate- 
gorized as statement of the problem showed a consistent decrease during 
therapy and that insight and understanding consistently increased. At the 
beginning of therapy, positive attitudes tended to be expressed in the past 
tense and negative attitudes in the present tense. Later in the interviews, 
this relationship was reversed. Similarly, Rogers and Dymond (81) found 
that during the interviews clients moved from the discussion of specific 
and situational problems to the exploration of self, devoting less time to 
the intellectual or cognitive and more time to the emotions and feelings. 
Altho Snyder was, in another study (90), primarily interested in comparing 
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evaluations of an unsuccessful case with several successful ones, his findings 
on the counselor’s role in both types of cases is pertinent here. The counselor 
who worked with the unsuccessful case employed the technics of structuring 
more frequently, asking direct questions and restating the content of the 
client’s remarks; less frequently did he use interpretation, approval, and 
encouragement. 

Inasmuch as counselors who represent the various philosophies of coun- 
seling differ so sharply on the nature of the counseling process, one would 
assume that they would describe the ideal relationship differently. On the 
contrary, Fiedler (37, 38) found that the better trained therapists from 
different schools of thought agreed more highly with each other than they 
did with less experienced counselors of their own philosophical orientation. 
He concluded that the therapeutic relationship may be a variation of good 
interpersonal relationsy Seeman’s findings (85) tend to support this latter 
statement: Clients’ reactions to counseling séemed to be determined by 
the personal qualities of the counselor, such as warmth and interest, rather ‘ 
than-the-counselor’s method. Further, the client tended to make best progress 
in therapy when the client and the counselor liked and respected each other 
and the counselor did not become an authoritarian figure (81). 

Thru an analysis of publications on how to counsel and an empirical 
analysis of recorded interviews Porter (75) developed an instrument for 
identifying and classifying the counselor’s procedures. He concluded that 
judges can agree with a high degree of reliability as to the procedure which 
a counselor follows. Further, his data suggested several hypotheses: (a) 
different counseling philosophies are reflected ‘u the procedures used; 
(b) those who hold similar viewpoints use similar procedures; (c) a given 
counselor tends to be consistent in the procedures he uses thruout a series 
of interviews with a client; (d) a counselor will tend to adhere more closely 
to a pattern of procedures which is consistent with his viewpoint; and 
(e) the performance of a counselor may be affected markedly by training. 
Dipboye’ s investigation (30) of counselor style supported Porter’s hypoth- 
eses in part. He found that counselors tended to be internally consistent // 
in their style from client to client even tho they did not always use proce- 
dures similar to those of other counselors of the same viewpoint. A pos- 
sible explanation for this latter variation might well be the levels of -experi-__ 
ence of the counselors used-in.the study. Ohlsen’s study (68) was a further 
demonstration that objective methods can be employed by counselors to 
‘evaluate their effectiveness. 


Appraisal of Results 


We often hear opinions advanced regarding the nature of the client’s 
participation and its influence on the success of therapy. Since most coun- 
selors accept the premise that counseling should result in the client’s 
accepting increased responsibility for his behavior, it is significant that 
the amount of responsibility assumed*by the client is determined by the ~ 
counselor (34). Further, responsibility-taking is related to other interview 
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outcomes and, as such may be used as a criterion in evaluating the coun- 
selor’s effectiveness (34). Tho Carnes and Robinson (22) found that the 
amount of talk was positively related to client responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the interview, they also found that it was not possible to use the 
talk-ratie as a criterion of the effectiveness of counseling. Another factor 
to be considered in evaluating success is the client’s maturity. With success. 
ful eases, Hoffman (51) found an increase of maturity level from the 
first third of the interviews to the final third. 

Many of the studies cited considered the client’s state of adjustment 
some time after therapy was completed as well as his condition at the 
time of termination of therapy. Froehlich (42) concerned himself with cri- 
teria for evaluating counseling outcomes in former clients and concluded 
that four criteria should be considered: (a) occupational adjustment, 
(b) personal adjustment, (c) client attitude, and (d) change in status, 

Pepinsky (71) made a unique contribution to the literature thru use of 
judges’ analyses of ease records to determine whether his eight categories 
of maladjustment could be used for differential diagnosis. He concluded 
that the lack of assurance, lack of information, lack of skill, interpersonal 
self-conflict, and intrapersonal self-conflict categories appeared to identify 
the cause of maladjustment and led to accurate and consistent diagnosis, 
and that the three remaining categories (dependence, cultural self-conflict, 
and choice anxiety) did not appear to be satisfactory. 


Changes in Clients’ Attitudes. Seeman (86), Dressel and Matteson (32), 
Kamm and Wrenn (57), Johnson (55), and Benjamins (10) were con- 
cerned with the client’s ability to accept and to use information about him- 
self. Their principal findings were: (a) when counselors described the 
tests which were available, clients selected the tests which they needed to 
make a vocational choice; these selections also agreed with those which the 
counselor would have chosen (86); (b) students who participated most in 
selecting a vocation gained most in self-understanding and were most 
secure in their choice, but not necessarily most satisfied with the choice 
(32); (c) counselors vary greatly among themselyes in the amount of 
client participation elicited and the mean gains produced in self-under- 
standing (32); (d) the client tended to accept information presented to 
him most often when both he and the counselor were relaxed, when he 
was expressing positive attitudes, and when he saw that it had a direct 
relationship to his immediate problem (57); (e) the client also tended 
to accept information which was not in opposition to his self-concept and 
which pictured him to be like the others in his group (57); (f) vocational 
counseling significantly increased accuracy and certainty of self-knowledge 
(55); (g) gains in self-knowledge were highest for intelligence, then for 
interests, and least for personality (55); and (h) results confirmed the 
hypothesis that the individual seeks to establish or to conceptualize his role 
in a given situation (10). In a related study designed for different purposes, 
Snyder (90) also found that the unsuccessful client tended to ask for 
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information, to reject the counselor’s statements, and to discuss irrelevant 
material more often than did his four successful cases. 

Others also have concerned themselves with clients’ changes in attitude 
toward themselves. Those who profited most from therapy: (a) changed 
significantly their ratings of the counselor figure to be more like their 
second rating of self and second rating of parent figure of the same sex 
as the counselor—in fact, they changed each figure somewhat toward all 
other figures (35); (b) revealed changes in the self which were in the 
direction of greater self-understanding, greater self-confidence, greater 
self-direction and more like others (81); (c) changed their ratings of self 
so that the discrepancy between self-ratings and friends’ ratings steadily 
decreased (81); and (d) learned how to assume more responsibility for 
themselves and developed a better understanding of themselves (62). 

Raimy (76) devised a method of analyzing the dynamics of the counsel- 
ing process. He recognized that existing technics were either too cumber-, 
some and complex or relied too heavily upon the clinical skill of the coun- 
selor. He found that judges could reliably identify self-references of a posi- 
tive, negative, and ambivalent character. After applying the method to 14 
cases, seven successful, five unsuccessful, and two doubtful, he concluded 
that the successful cases were marked by a significant increase in the amount 
of positive self-references while the negative and ambivalent self-references 
decreased. With unsuccessful cases, the negative self-references continued 
to dominate the character of the client’s discussions. He also pointed out 
that while this technic did not yield evidence of the nature of psychological 
change or reorientation in the client, it did provide a means of assessing 
changes by employing the gross external indications afforded by the client. 

Furthermore, these studies of self appear to have significance for the 
client’s ability to relate to others, for Stock (94) demonstrated that there | 


is a definite relationship between how an individual feels about himself | ~ 


and the way he feels about others. 

Muench (64) and Carr (23) reported conflicting findings of the Ror- 
schach for evaluating the success of nondirective therapy. Muench reported 
that the following changes were reflected in the pre- and post-therapy- 
responses: decrease in anxiety, greater degree of personal integration, 
greater tendency to do the expected, and better interpretation of emotional 
life. In contrast, Carr reported that, altho the qualitative evaluation. 
of Rorschach protocols did not always agree with quantitative evalua- - 
tion for all individuals, neither revealed any consistent changes following 
therapy. Muench also reported significant positive changes on the pre- and 
post-therapy test responses on the Kent-Rosanoff and Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory and concluded that a significantly greater improvement was shown 
in the four most successful subjects’ test responses on all three tests, Con- 
trary to earlier opinion, he also concluded that the administration of the 
tests did not interfere with the therapeutic process. 

Gallagher (43) used four measures to evaluate changes concomitant. 
with therapy. He reported that, altho all four measures showed a significant 
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decrease in stress from pre- to post-therapy, the Taylor Anxiety Scale and 
Winne Neuroticism Scale showed more agreement with success in therapy 
than either the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory or Mooney 
Problem Check List. He also found (44) that differences identified by the 
MMPI were in the direction of health on six of the scales, the greatest 
differences being shown on the feeling mood scales. 

Other important treatments of the problem of appraising the results of 
counseling include those by Carlson and Vandever (21), and Kirch- 
heimer and others (58). 


Effect on School Success. Several studies evaluated counseling in terms 
of its effect on school success. After a period of years of working with 
freshmen who were poor academic risks, Freeman and Jones (41) con- 
cluded that there were few significant differences between the experi- 
mental and control groups. The drop-out rate of the two groups was es- 
sentially the same. Isolated cases in both groups were able to continue 
their studies and achieve success. They concluded that counseling, 
as they perceived it, was not helpful with students of the type studied. 
Rothney and Roens (82) conducted one of the earlier longitudinal studies 
to evaluate the contribution of guidance programs in the public schools. 
After intensively studying two groups of students for five years, they 
concluded that the assistance received by the experimental group enabled 
them to profit to a greater extent from the educational opportunities 
offered. Williamson and Bordin (106) also presented results to support 
their statement that counseling was helpful: (a) Counseled students be- 
came better adjusted and made better grades than those students left 
to their own resources; and (b) altho students tended to follow thru more 
consistently with plans arrived at thru noncounseling influences, these 
plans were less likely to yield satisfactory results. 

In studying the characteristics of college students who entered counsel- 
ing, Baller (5) found that they were somewhat superior in scholastic 
achievement to a group of noncounseled students. Further, he established 
that the freshman placement test results of the experimental group were 
slightly better. Freshmen with personal-social problems who were coun- 
seled were also found to be above average in ability but presented poor 
scholastic records. 


Group Therapy. Tho recently there have been a number of professional 
papers written on group therapy, few studies conducted within an educa- 
tional setting have been published on the group therapy process and the 
outcomes of group therapy. Peres (72) discovered differences in the pat- 
terns of conversation during therapy—the benefited group showing a 
greater increase in the number of therapeutic statements (discussion of 
problems, insight, and positive actions) during the second half of the 
therapy sessions. The benefited group also seemed to follow a pattern 
which is similar to that described earlier by Seeman (87) and Snyder (91) 
for individual nondirective therapy. Further, those who gained most tended 
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to achieve a better over-all state of adjustment rather than to solve specific 
problems. Gorlow, Hoch, and Telschow (47) reported similar findings: 
(a) More positive behavior and emotions and less negative behavior and 
emotions occurred during the second half of the interview; (b) member- 
therapists who profited most were active; (c) the group leader interacted 
more frequently with active members; (d) the group leader tended to play 
essentially the same role thruout therapy; and (e) all these groups be- 
haved in highly similar fashion. 

With reference (47) to the outcomes of group therapy, those who prof- 
ited most from group therapy differed from those who profited least as 
follows: (a) They showed a statistically significant decrease in negative 
outlook where the least-profited showed little change; and (b) they used 
more of the therapist behavior of positive variety. The behavior of the 
whole group was characterized by statistically significant increase in posi- 
tive behavior and decrease in negative behavior. Both most-profited and 
least-profited group members came to look upon themselves and others in 
a more favorable light. 

Bills’s work with retarded readers (12) indicated that significant changes 
in reading ability occurred as a result of group play therapy sessions. 
Fleming and Snyder’s study (39) showed that girls included in a free 
play therapy group profited more from the experience than did boys. 
Working with an older group of shy, withdrawn, and friendless girls, 
Axelrod, Cameron, and Solomon (3) found that these girls learned to 
lead more normal social lives and that those who were most in need of 
therapy were prepared to the point where they could profit from individual 
therapy. 

In quite a different setting, Buchmueller and Gildea (19) conducted 
group therapy sessions in two different elementary schools for the mothers 
of problem children. They found that the behavior of 9 out of 13 children 
in one group and 9 out of 12 children in the other group improved, 


Trends 


Twenty-five years of research in counseling, when viewed in retrospect, 
provide some basis for highlighting the direction in the future. We have 
seen advancement from highly subjective evaluation and description of 
process to a search for precise variables, operational definitions, and 
better controlled experimentation. The results have not always been grati- 
fying, but they have never been fruitless. With the research technics which 
have been developed and the substantial body of knowledge continually 
growing, the next 25 years should produce more penetrating studies. 


Educational and Vocational Adjustment * 


During the past quarter of a century research revealed that children, 
adolescents, and adults need assistance with their educational and voca- 
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tional adjustments. Gesell and others (45) studied children’s problems 
while Remmers and Shimberg (77) reported the kinds of educational and 
vocational problems of concern to junior and senior high-school students. 
Eckert and Marshall (33) contrasted the adjustment problems of school 
leavers and graduates from high school. Dillon (29) found that early 
school leavers: (a) received little help from the school in making their 
decisions, (b) secured jobs by shopping around and thru expediency, (c) 
felt school did not prepare them for their jobs, and (d) secured little addi- 
tional training even tho some wanted to enter occupations requiring con- 
tinued education. According to Hollingshead (52) social classes helped 
create adjustment problems. The impact of economic conditions was dra- 
matically portrayed by Bell’s Youth Tell Their Story (9). Altho these 
studies represent a small sample of the total research, they indicate the pre- 
vailing recognition of the need for more attention to educational and voca- 
tional adjustment at all levels. 


School Adjustment 


A survey of representative studies indicates that school adjustment is a 
complex process whereby individuals react to and are acted upon by a 
number of forces and circumstances. To date, altho most research has 
examined relationships, frequently it has been unable to distinguish be- 
tween cause and effect, or to evaluate the factors studied in terms of their 
relative influence upon behavior. 

For example, poor school attendance and habitual tardiness were re- 
lated to such factors as educational level of the family (65), illness (65), 
lack of participation in extraclass activities (65), delinquent behavior 
(78), lack of progress in school (65, 78), personal adjustment (65), pupil- 
teacher conflicts (65), substandard home conditions (65, 78), and unsat- 
isfactory adjustment in school (65, 78). 

Likewise school achievement was associated to some degree with such 
factors as broken homes (7), home conditions (36), emotional adjust- 
ment (7, 84), extraclass activities (7), intelligence (36, 50, 61, 73), irregu- 
lar attendance (36), finances (50), overemphasis upon social life (7), 
personality traits (36, 50), school curriculums (7, 11, 36), study and work 
habits (36, 50), vocational plans (50), place in family (7), health (50), 
and motivation (7, 36). 

Studies of the school’s holding power also revealed that leaving school 
prior to graduation was related to many factors such as socioeconomic 
status (24, 26, 33), lack of participation in extraclass activities (48), de- 
cline in scholarship (29, 33, 48, 56), economic need (56), desire for inde- 
pendence (56), grade failure in elementary school (27, 48), decline in 
rate of attendance from grade to grade (29), frequent transfers from one 
school to another (29), lack of interest in schoolwork (29), lack of social 
competence (33), feeling of insecurity or “lack of belonging” (29), lure 
of job (29), insufficient knowledge of pupils by teachers (33, 89), difficulty 
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in learning (29, 48), dislike of school (29), broken homes (48), and 
pupil-teacher conflicts (29). 

School attendance, achievement, and retention were shown to be inter- 
related and, for a given individual, affected differentially by a complex 
network of factors. But definitive patterns of adjustment eluded the grasp 
of research workers. 


Vocational Interests, Choices, 
and Job Satisfaction 


Research efforts were directed to the study of various aspects of voca- . 
tional interest and choices, and adjustment to the world of work. Efforts 
were made to unravel the nexus of environmental and psychological fac- 
tors related to the development of interests and choices. As in the case of 
school adjustment, efforts of this type were not entirely successful.In 
varying degrees, research merely indicated relationships between voca- « 
tional planning and a number of factors such as economic conditions (18), 
a knowledge of the world of work (93), school achievement (92), accept- 
ance of self (60), curriculum experiences (14), values (2), socioeconomic 
status of family (52), measured interests (97, 98), work experience (59), 
physical growth (53), chronological age (80), and avocations (2). 

An answer was sought to the question of how much reality and stability 
were to be expected in vocational interests at different life stages, but the 
evidence from cross-sectional studies remained inconclusive. From Carter’s 
synthesis (24) of research on measured interests and from the research by 
Strong (97, 98), it is possible to hypothesize with some evidence that ado- 
lescents’ basic interests are more stable, and perhaps more realistic, than 
they appeared to be in earlier studies. 

Adjustment to work and job satisfaction after youths leave school were | 
similarly studied without the discovery of definitive cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships. Among adults Super (100) found differences in satisfaction 
among workers in different occupational groups and provided further 
evidence that the number of satisfied workers is inversely related to the 
social status of the occupational groups (9). Economic conditions were 
found to be disruptive to adjustments (9). The proper balance between self- 
expression on the job and security in jobs was found to be an important ' 
feature of job satisfaction (25). Apparently the development of job suc- 
cess and satisfaction is a complex process; Robinson (79) provided the 
most recent review of research as well as a list of the older reviews by 
Hoppock, Robinson, and others. 

Altho theories of vocational choice and adjustment were implied in vari- 
ous writings from the beginnings of vocational guidance, it was not until 
the past five years that theories became explicit. Ginzberg and his co-work- 
ers (46) interviewed a sample of students at various educational levels and 
arrived at the following conclusions: (a) Choosing an occupation is a 
process which can be divided into fantasy, tentative, and realistic periods; / 
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(b) this process is largely irreversible; and (c) the process culminates in 
a compromise. Super (101), drawing heavily upon earlier research, dem- 
onstrated that Ginzberg’s principal contribution was a rearrangement of 
old concepts. Furthermore, Super (101) evolved a considerable number 
of hypotheses regarding vocational development as a whole. Individuals 
must understand themselves in relation to roles which they are required to 
play in various educational settings and occupations before they can make 
intelligent choices. 


Occupational Information 


The past 25 years was marked by significant research in the develop- 
ment of occupational information. Shartle (88) described methods used in 
job analyses and job descriptions and in providing research for such 
publications as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (103) and the Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook (102), two of the most outstanding publi- 
cations of the era. From sociology and other disciplines came such signifi- 
cant contributions as Williams’ study (105) of the working man’s motiva- 
tions, Becker’s research (8) with dance musicians, Caplow’s volume (20) 
on the sociology of work, and Mill’s portrait (63) of the white collar 
worker’s predicament. Research on occupational trends resulted in signifi- 
cant studies, such as the use of census data in examining trends, by Ander- 
son and Davidson (1), and the geographical distribution of jobs by Wolf- 
bein (107). 

The counseling use of occupational information in vocational choice 
and adjustment was discussed by Christensen (26), Brayfield (15), Baer 
and Roeber (4), and Rusalem (83). At the university level, Stone (95) 
conducted a controlled experiment which involved occupational informa- 
tion and found that a combination of group and individual efforts was 
most effective in presenting it. : 

The following types of research are examples of other informational 
fools for the counselor: (a) the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales (70) 
in which the amounts of several abilities required for various occupations 
were estimated by psychologists; (b) a synthesis of pertinent research 
by Stuit and others (99) on the attributes of successful achievement in 
the study of engineering, law, medicine, music, agriculture, teaching, and 
nursing; (c) Brumbaugh’s compilation (18) of data regarding colleges 
and universities; and (d) the annotated bibliography by Forrester (40). 

The development of occupational information included a few essential 
evaluations. One of the notabl. achievements was the development of 
criteria for evaluating the adequacy of occupational literature (67). Other 
research explored the readability of materials (17), the attributes of 
popularity among materials (69), and the extent to which occupational 
literature covered the occupational groups (16). 

In the light of past efforts at research, future scholars might weigh 
carefully the limitations imposed by the use of large, unwieldy samples, 
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cross-sectional designs, normative survey methods, and unrecognized and 
uncontrolled variables. Altho there were exceptions to the rule during 
the past quarter of a century, the above conditions were trademarks of 
research on educational and vocational adjustment. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Historical, Philosophical, and Social 
Framework of Education 


WILLIAM O. STANLEY and B. OTHANEL SMITH 


Ix THE 25 years which have elapsed since the founding of the REviEw or 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH some 5675 articles and books, falling into the 
areas of educational study and research which this chapter might legiti- 
mately include, have been reported in the Review. Some of these titles 
are not concerned primarily with education and a considerable proportion 
of them do not, by any rigorous criterion, represent research. But even 
if all such items were eliminated, it is clear that only a very small fraction 
of the literature previously reported can be considered in the present 
survey. Moreover, it has seemed wise in some instances to treat here books 
and reports which, while not research studies, have influenced and illus- 
trated significant trends in educational thought and practice. 

At best, the problem of selection thus presented has entailed a high 
degree of arbitrary choice. In order to reduce the element of personal 
discretion, two procedures have been followed. First, with rare exceptions, 
the following types of material were excluded: unpublished works, peri- 
odical literature, textbooks, foreign publications, books which were orig- 
inally published prior to 1930 or which deal primarily with problems 
outside the field of education, and studies which might appropriately be 
included in other chapters. Second, a jury of outstanding scholars in 
philosophy of education, history of education, and educational sociology 
were asked to list the most important studies in these fields published in 
the last 25 years. With rare exceptions, all titles reviewed here were 
named by at least two members of the jury, and no study named by five 
or more of the 20 members of the panel who responded was excluded. 


The Social Function and Framework 
of Education 


Thruout the period under review there has been a decided interest 
in the social bases and purposes of education. In the 1930’s the dominant 
theme was the relationship between education and social change. Influ- 
enced by the social havoc created by the depression and by the increasing 
interdependence produced by the growth of science and technology, a 
group of distinguished educators insisted that education must prepare the 
way for a new social order which would recognize the collective character 
of modern society and in which democratic social planning would play a 
significant role. 
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The initial expression of this point of view came in 1932 from Counts 
and Kilpatrick. Counts (24) called on teachers to seek political power and 
to use that power to sustain an educational program which would prepare 
the youth of the nation to build a social order adequate to the demands 
of a democratic society in an industrial age. Kilpatrick (61) did not go 
as far as Counts, but he did point to the need for social reconstruction 
and he did assert that both the educational profession and the school have 
a definite responsibility for criticism and improvement of the social order. 

In the next few years the theme thus announced was elaborated and de- 
fended by a number of able writers, generally in the more moderate form 
proposed by Kilpatrick. Counts (26) reiterated his position, supported by 
a thoroly documented study of important aspects of American society 
ranging from natural resources to art. In a majority report (3) the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association 
concluded that the school must adjust its aim, curriculum, methods, and 
administration to the requirements of an emerging age of collectivism. 
Curti (28) probed with his usual competence the social philosophy of 
leading American educators from 1620 to 1934, which he found, with a 
few notable exceptions, to be highly conservative. 

Curti’s central emphasis was that of a historical study. But he urged 
educators, thru an awareness of their own frame of reference, to rise 
above their class and personal backgrounds so that they might become 
leaders in the development of a better society. The first yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society (50) studied the American teacher from the point 
of view of the social aim of education, which was defined as the building 
of the social intelligence required to produce needed social change. Both 
the third yearbook of the Society (46), and a penetrating volume (62) 
prepared by a group of experimentalist philosophers of education not 
only defended this point of view, but also delineated its meaning for the 
educational program of the school. And in 1934 a journal (97) was 
founded which, with its successor (38), published a long series of excellent 
articles analyzing the social system and defending, expounding, and criti- 
cizing the thesis that the school should educate for a new social order 
in American society. 

After 1940 the intense interest in education as an instrument of social 
reconstruction, evident thruout the 1930's, sharply declined. But the basic 
theme was further developed in a large number of books, articles, and 
reports, most significantly, perhaps, in able studies by Berkson (12, 13), 
Brameld (15), Counts (25), Mead (73), and Stanley (98). Two of these 
studies (25, 98) contain useful analyses of contemporary American culture 
as well as of educational theory. 

Naturally the philosophy embraced by the social reconstructionists was 
violently denounced as radical, if not subversive, by many conservatives 
in and out of the educational profession. But it was also subjected to more 
tempered and reasoned criticisms. The most important of these were voiced 
by Kandel and Slesinger from very different points of view. Kandel (57, 
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58) argued that the school necessarily reflects the culture of the people 
which it serves. As such, it is established to preserve, not to change, the 
social order. But Kandel also indicated that in a democratic society students 
should be taught to examine and criticize existing social arrangements. 
Kandel’s fundamental objection to the point of view represented by 
Counts and Kilpatrick was his belief that its advocates, in their preoccupa- 
tion with social. change, had neglected the stable values inherent in the 
humanist tradition. Slesinger (95) elaborated, with considerable compe- 
tence, the Marxist contention that the school is always the instrument of 
the ruling class. Sheats (94), after examining the issues involved in the 
controversy, urged both sides to seek a middle way, which he identified 
as the liberation of intelligence. 


Sociological Studies of Education 


During the last 15 years class and caste in the United States have been 
subjected to intensive study. While these studies are of great importance 
to the educator, they have not for the most part concentrated directly 
upon class and caste in formal education. There are, however, a few 
notable exceptions. Up to the present time, Hollingshead (42) has made 
the most nearly complete investigation of the impact of class on the school, 
but, like most studies of class and caste, this inquiry was confined to a 
single community. Stendler (99) examined—again in a singl- community 
—the stages by which children in the elementary school became aware of 
class symbols and class membership. Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb (109), 
after summarizing the facts of class structure in the United States from the 
standpoint of the Warner “school,” argued that the school should serve 
as a selective agency thru which able children in the lower classes could 
rise in the social scale. In 1953 the Harvard Educational Review (40) 
devoted two issues to the exploration of the relationship between class 
structure and various aspects of American education. The second of these 
issues contains a critique and an annotated bibliography. 

While caste, like class, has been extensively investigated in recent years, 
very little has been done with respect to the direct effect of caste on the 
school. 

The American Council on Education sponsored a series of investiga- 
tions (4, 30, 36, 51, 100, 110), in the form of case studies, depicting the 
influence of caste on the personalities of Negro youth in various parts 
of the nation; but these studies did not deal directly with the implications 
of caste for the school. Gallagher (39) has given us an excellent study of 
the meaning of caste for education in the Negro college. Williams and 
Ryan (111) have reported field investigations of the desegregation process 
in 24 Northern and Southwestern communities. 

In another dimension of the sociological study of education, Waller 
(108) made a pioneer investigation of the school as a social system, of 
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the role of the teacher in that system, and of effect of teaching on the 
personality of the teacher. Wilson (112) investigated the ramifications of 
status and role in the teaching faculties of the major universities in the 
United States. Lynd (68), from a point of view similar to that of the 
social reconstructionists in education, argued that social scientists should 
accept a greater responsibility for directing, thru both research and action, 
the course of social policy toward desirable ends. On the other hand, 
Znaniecki (114), while admitting that sages (the intellectual exponents 
of contending parties) perform a useful and necessary function in society, 
held that the true scientist must remain aloof from both ethical evaluation 
and social action. 

Unfortunately, the virtual elimination of periodical literature from this 
chapter has meant that some phases of the sociological study of education 
have been ignored in the present review. Even so, it is evident that 
educational sociology is still in its infancy. But the work that has been 
done clearly indicates that the study of the sociological bases of education 
is potentially fully as important as the study of the psychological bases 
of education. 


Freedom of Teaching in the Public Schools 


The 1930’s produced three important studies of the limitations imposed 
on academic freedom in the United States at the level of the elementary 
and secondary schools. Beale’s (8) and Pierce’s (85) studies were pri- 
marily descriptive surveys. Beale treated limitations on academic free- 
dom from any source while Pierce limited herself to the programs and 
activities of organized interest groups as they bore on the education of 
youth. Raup (87) also studied the ideas and programs of organized inter- 
ests, but his work embraced a philosophical as well as a descriptive em- 
phasis. Beale (9) supplemented these investigations with a historical 
study of freedom of teaching in the United States from 1607 to 1940. 
Finally, the John Dewey Society sponsored two yearbooks (47, 48) defin- 
ing and defending academic freedom as it relates to various aspects of 
the work of the public schools. 


The Role of Religion in Education 


Despite the decision of the Supreme Court in the McCollum case, recent 
discussion has made it clear that the entire question of church and state 
in relation to public education, once regarded as settled, has been reopened. 
In general the debate has focused on two great issues: (a) Does the 
Constitution prohibit “released time” and public support for parochial 
schools? (b) What place, if any, should religion have in the curriculum 
of the public schools? With respect to the first issue O’Neill (84) argued 
on historical grounds that the Constitution prohibited the establishment 
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of a national religion but that it was not intended to prohibit the use of 
federal funds in support of religion, provided there is no discrimination 
between different religious faiths. Further, O’Neill contended that the 
Fourteenth Amendment added nothing to Constitutional doctrine in rela- 
tion to church and state. Butts (19), covering much the same ground as 
O’Neill, reached exactly opposite conclusions. 

Essentially three positions have been taken on the second issue. Mari- 
tain (70) and Nash (79) argued that any sound education must be based 
on the fundamental tenets of the Christian religion. Johnson (52), sup- 
ported by the Committee on Religion and Education of the American 
Council on Education (2) and by the Educational Policies Commission 
(80), called for a factual and objective study of religion, as a significant 
part of our culture, in the public schools. Moehlman (75) and Thayer 
(103, 104) opposed both “released time” and the teaching of religion 
in tax-supported schools. Many contend that the position taken by Maritain 
and Nash cannot become the basis of public policy unless we are willing 
to abandon either the public school or the principle of the separation of 
church and state. Fundamental to the position of Johnson and of Moehl- 
man and Thayer is an assumption which has been questioned frequently, 
that objective teaching about religion is possible and feasible. 


Diverse Educational Theories 


The last 25 years have been marked by an intense debate about the 
theoretical bases of education. In educational thought, if not in practice, 
the experimentalist view has been predominant, but since 1935 it has been 
increasingly challenged. At least five major issues were involved in the 
debate: (a) the nature and source of value; (b) the meaning of knowl- 
edge and the methods by which it is discovered and tested; (c) the 
content and scope of the educational program, including the ends which 
it should serve; (d) the nature of the learning process; and (e) the rela- 
tion of individual differences in ability and interest to the instructional 
program of the school in a democratic society. 

Two yearbooks (81, 82) planned and edited by Brubacher, disclosed 
in brief compass something of the extent and nature of the controversy. 
Both of these books—altho the first was prepared primarily by philos- 
ophers of education and the second by philosophers—approached educa- 
tional theory from the standpoint of the various schools of philosophical 
thought influential in contemporary American society. Thus, still another 
issue has been raised which will probably evoke considerable discussion 
in the immediate future: Is philosophy of education essentially derived 
from general philosophical systems? 

Differences revealed by these yearbooks have been widely reflected in 
an extensive literature in the field of educational theory. The experimen- 
talist view of education was ably interpreted and defended by Bode (14), 
Childs (21), Dewey (31), and Hook (43). This defense, however, did 
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not take in some of the more extreme positions at times advanced in the 
name of progressive education. Both Dewey and Bode, indeed, explicitly 
criticized the errors and weaknesses which they found in the theory and 
practice of progressive education. 

Rugg’s views (91, 92, 93) were at many points substantially the same 
as those of the experimentalists, but Rugg argued that experimentalism 
did not adequately account for insight or for esthetic vision. In his edu- 
cational theory he emphasized the importance of design, the insights of 
the artist, and the work of “frontier thinkers” for both the educational 
program and the education of teachers. 

A realistic philosophy of education was expounded by Breed (16), Bag- 
ley (5) and Morrison (78). Aside from his trenchant, if not always accu- 
rate criticisms of experimentalism, Breed stressed the stabilizing function 
of the school in a period of rapid social change, the importance of the 
mastery of knowledge as revealed by the sciences, and the acceptance of 
the permanent values inherent in the cultural framework. Bagley and 
Morrison, while in essential agreement with Breed, presented a social 
evolutionary theory which defined education as the assimilation by the 
individual of the arts and sciences constituting the fabric of civilization 
as it has been developed and tested in the evolutionary process. 

Humanism has also had its advocates. Foerster (34) defended the tradi- 
tional conception of liberal education, coupled with the warning that only 
the most able students were capable of appreciating and absorbing its 
values. Maritain (70) presented in Thomist terms a Roman Catholic 
version of humanist educational doctrine, but he also indicated that con- 
temporary social conditions imposed additional responsibilities on educa- 
tion. Hutchins, in a brilliant essay (44), insisted that the sole function of 
general education was the development of the intellectual faculties thru 
the permanent studies—the great books of the Western tradition and the 
disciplinary subjects as represented by grammar, rhetoric, logic, and 
mathematics. Kandel (56, 57) also approached educational problems 
from humanistic premises, altho his thought is too complex to be com- 
prehended under any single formula. 

There were other formulations of educational theory which are less 
easily classified. Meiklejohn (74) defined education as the induction of 
the young into a common, cooperative enterprise represented by the state 
(ultimately, he hoped, a world state). As such, education is not merely 
the mastery of intellectual subjectmatter altho it must be grounded in 
reason and intelligence, But the distinctive feature of Meiklejohn’s study 
is his acceptance of an organic theory of society, reminiscent of Hegel, 
which subordinates the individual to the state, 

In at least two instances, attempts have been made to reconcile in some 
measure the conflicting claims of the humanist and the scientific, the 
aristocratic and the democratic conceptions of education. The Harvard. 
Committee (41) sought unity at the level of action despite disagreement 
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at the level of ultimates. The standard of value, they asserted, must be 
found in the Western tradition; a tradition which includes change as 
one of its basic elements. The Committee also recognized three types of 
thought, necessary to the educated person and citizen, which were iden- 
tified respectively with the humanities, the social studies, and the exact 
sciences. Ulich (107), altho a member of the Harvard Committee, pre- 
sented a somewhat different conception. He urged different types of educa- 
tional programs in the intellectual sphere for different types of students 
but in the same school and with a common core centering in the education 
of the emotions thru art, music, and religion, 


Value Theory and Education 


Education has social consequences. For this reason, any consideration 
of how the educational enterprise is to be carried on entails questions 
about values as well as facts. Analyzing the respective roles of science and 
philosophy, and building on the earlier work of Raup (88), Kilpatrick 
(63) set forth three types of questions with which the educational worker 
is concerned: (a) What shall I do? (b) How shall I do it? (c) If I do 
this, what will happen? All questions of type c, according to Kilpatrick, 
are questions of fact and can be answered only by scientific procedures. 
Questions of type a, on the other hand, can be answered only by! weighing 
the probable consequences of alternative choices, a process which entails 
consideration of values and thus falls within what Kilpatrick called 
philosophic research. All b type questions fall between a and c, requiring 
both values and facts for an answer. 

While the domain of value questions was neatly staked out by Kil- 
patrick, he left unsolved the problem of how type a questions were to be 
answered and how values and facts were to be related in dealing with b 
questions. A number of attempts were made to deal with these problems. 
Perhaps that of Raup and his colleagues (89) was the most thoro. They 
described a methodology for dealing with questions of policy, questions 
in which facts and values are necessarily involved. From their inquiry they 
concluded that both social norms and character structure are part of the 
subjectmatter of policy-making and that the resolution of differences of 
opinion occurs only as social norms as well as character structure are 
modified. The method is one of uncoerced persuasion, and its ultimate 
criterion of the adequacy of judgment is acceptance by a free, if not 
unlimited, community. 

Following World War II the problem of how to deal with value ques- 
tions continued to claim attention. One of the most promising postwar 
attempts to explore this question was that of Benne and Swanson (11), 
but the group of theorists working with Benne and Swanson differed widely 
in their views. At one extreme, Feig] expressed the positivist position that 
differences of opinion about the ends to be pursued in a given case cannot 


be resolved by scientific procedures. At the other extreme, Geiger held 
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that the fact-value dualism is a false dichotomy, and that in time, questions 
about ends will be settled on scientific grounds, precisely as questions 
of fact are now settled. 

Mason’s (71) expansion of the scientific method, after the fashion of 
Dewey, so as to make it cover value questions, while thought-provoking, 
brings us no nearer to a resolution of the controversy about the methods 
which should be used in dealing with value judgments. Mason attempted 
to show that the method of intelligence, including the scientific method 
as ordinarily understood, is grounded ultimately in an ethical system, 
namely, the democratic ethic. 

As the stresses and strains of the depression years gave way to those 
of World War II, the perennial claim that the public school was not 
teaching, and indeed could not teach, moral and spiritual values was 
revived. The recrudescence of this claim stimulated a number of explora- 
tions of the nature and source of the values taught in the public schools. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive of these studies was that carried on under 
the editorship of Brubacher (49). The committee working with Brubacher 
sought to find as much agreement as possible between persons of a na- 
turalistic persuasion, on the one hand, and those of a supernaturalistic 
view, on the other. They succeeded in showing that these two camps 
agree that the public schools can and should teach certain moral values. 
But it is equally clear that these two philosophic camps achieved no agree- 
ment on the basic issue, namely, whether or not spiritual values can be 
taught without the aid of religion. A more recent exploration of the same 
issue by Johnson (53) upheld the idea that values arise in men’s common 
activities and that the experimentalist’s theory of education provides for 
all the fundamental human values. Since the whole issue seems to rest 
upon differences in Weltanschauung, it is not easy to see how research 
can resolve it. 

Since educational philosophers are concerned with the theory of knowl- 
edge as well as value theory, they have from time to time turned their 
critical powers upon the scientific study of education. These critical studies 
fall into three categories: (a) critiques of particular scientific studies, 
(b) general critiques of the scientific method in education, and (c) 
criticisms of educational measurement. Perhaps the best example of the 
first category is the study of homogeneous grouping by Keliher (59). 
Accepting the rules of democracy as a frame of reference, Keliher ap- 
praised the theory and practice of homogeneous groupings, showing that 
such grouping violates certain democratic rules and that from a strict 
factual standpoint alone it is dubious. 

There have been two general appraisals of the scientific method in 
education. In 1939 the American Council on Education (1) issued a study 
of certain logical aspects of educational research. This investigation called 
explicit attention to the assumptions underlying scientific studies and to. 
the conceptual framework, or lack of it, within which problems were 
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defined. The authors found a dearth of theory, asserting that they could 
not find any highly developed conceptual structure in educational re- 
search. As educational science becomes more mature, the necessity for 
adequate explanatory principles becomes more and more evident. McCon- 
nell, Scates, and Freeman (69) formulated a few principles of this order 
and showed how the conceptual equipment of the research worker controls 
both the formulation of his problem and the collection of data. But the 
need for a comprehensive system of explanatory principles still persists. 

Perhaps no other aspect of educational science has been developed with 
as much mathematical and experimental rigor as the quantification of 
educational properties. It is not surprising, therefore, that the critics of 
educational science should have given more attention to measurement 
than to any other aspect of this discipline. Many criticisms of measure- 
ment have been made by investigators who have demonstrated that certain 
measuring instruments did not satisfy the requirements of some value 
system or theory of learning which they had espoused. With the exception 
of Taba’s work (101) these studies have usually been of merely passing 
interest. - 

A few critics, looking at educational tests as scientific instruments, 
have asked to what extent these instruments have met the requirements 
of scientific rigor. Three studies of this type are worthy of especial note. 
Smith (96) and Thomas (105) examined the assumptions of measure- 
ment, indicating that the axioms of the calculus of science constitute con- 
ditions which must be satisfied empirically by any property which is to 
be quantified. From their analysis it seems clear that not all of these 
axioms have been satisfied by instruments of educational measurement. 
The axioms of order have been approximated, but the axioms of addition 
have not. In a similar vein of thought, Friedman (37) made a thoro study 
of the problem of measuring values. After analyzing value theory in rela- 
tion to the problem of measurement, she emphasized the importance of 
locating, classifying, and naming values as first steps leading to quantifi- 
cation. She also stressed that valuing is behavioral rather than verbal, 
and that quantification is largely a matter of developing behavior scales 
on which a score will have more meaning than that it derives simply 
from its position on a scale for a given test. 


Philosophical Analyses of Concepts 
and Systems 


A considerable number of analytical studies of educational theories and 
conceptions were made during the period under consideration. In general 
these studies fall into the following categories: (a) analyses of compre- 
hensive views of life and education such as humanism and naturalism, 
(b) critiques of theories applied to particular levels of the educational 
ladder, (c) critical studies of the chief ideas of individuals as these ideas 
bear upon educational theory and practice, and (d) analyses of concepts 
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having pedagogical significance. Only the more important studies in each 
of these categories can be mentioned here. 

Perhaps the most thoro study of humanism and its educational impli- 
cations was made by Foudy (35). He indicated that there was a distinct 
brand of humanism in the United States, identified three of its forms 
(common sense, rational, and religious), and described Catholic reaction 
to it. Naturalism in educational thought was described and analyzed by 
O’Connell (83) from the point of view of the Catholic scholar. From the 
same religious orientation, Brown (18) discussed various conceptions of 
human nature together with their meaning for educational theory and 
practice. Lilge (67) explored the breakdown of German culture which 
reached its most serious proportions under Nazism. In his view, the con- 
stant deterioration which ended in the capitulation of German scholarship 
was associated with the decline of the humanistic studies and the accom- 
panying emphasis on science. Experimentalism, the primary educational 
philosophy in America, was examined by Chiids (22) both from the stand- 
point of its social, biological, and metaphysical roots and of its significance 
for some of the perennial questions which cluster around the concepts of 
freedom, knowledge, and the individual. 

Theories of education have usually been grounded in some general 
philosophical system. This fact is recognized by Justman (55) in his 
extensive analysis of secondary education in the light of the doctrines of 
humanism, experimentalism, realism, and social evolutionism. In somewhat 
the same vein, altho with far more emphasis upon the historical sources 
of educational ideas and practices, Butts (20) depicted the plight of the 
college in American society. The “new education” of the 1920’s and 
1930’s was sympathetically, tho critically, examined by Raby (86). Since 
it was primarily the elementary schools which were affected by the “new 
education” theory, Raby’s study was in effect an analysis of elementary 
education. By showing that the new practice rested upon the nature of 
the child rather than upon the tenets of experimentalism, Raby hoped to 
claim many of these practices for the Catholic schools. 

Analytical studies of the educational significance of the ideas of three 
philosophers merit special attention. Baker’s investigation (6) of the 
formative period of Dewey’s educational ideas reveals the relation between 
his conception of schooling and his ideas about logic, ethics, social philos- 
ophy, and psychology. The views of another leading pragmatist were 
analyzed from an educational standpoint in Clayton’s study (23) of the 
social psychology of George Herbert Mead. Fisher’s effort (33) to formu- 
late and appraise Mannheim’s system of thought and its meaning for edu- 
cational leadership has served both to call attention to Mannheim’s work 
and to raise questions about its social and educational consequences. 

The analysis of concepts has been undertaken less often than other forms 
of analytical studies. Two studies stand out as models of investigation in 
this area: the analysis of the idea of authority by Benne (10) and of 
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individuality by Kilpatrick (64). Benne indicated the essential bases of 
authority and demonstrated that pedagogical authority is a special case 
of the general concept. Kilpatrick, in the tradition of Baldwin and Mead, 
analyzed the notion of selfhood and traced the stages by which selfhood 
is developed from a social context of increasing complexity. 


Historical Studies of Education 


In addition to the historical works previously cited there have been 
a large number of excellent historical studies of education—so many that 
the task of selection has proved all but insuperable. Cremin (27), in a 
brilliant monograph, identified the assumptions, principles, and social 
forces underlying the founding of the common school. Jackson (45) ana- 
lyzed the ideas of the contending social groups engaged in the struggle 
over free public education in New England and New York from 1827 
to 1842. Lee (65) sketched with considerable competence the history 
of the struggle for federal aid to education between 1785 and 1890. 

Historical studies of education in foreign countries were made by 
Johnson (54), who wrote on the educational heritage of Russia; by Kibre 
(60), who traced the role of the nations in medieval universities; and by 
Woody (113), who concentrated on education in early societies. 

The impact of the activities and ideas of outstanding personalities upon 
educational theory and practice were explored in studies of Alcuin by 
Duckett (32), Barnard by Thursfield (106), Harris by Leidecker (66), 
De La Salle by Battersby (7), and Booker T. Washington by Mathews 
(72). 

Outstanding among the histories of colleges and universities were 
Tewksbury’s account (102) of the founding of American universities 
before the Civil War, Morison’s monumental studies (76, 77) of the his- 
tory of Harvard College, and Curti and Carstensen’s hardly less monu- 
mental history (29) of the University of Wisconsin. 

As suggested at the beginning of this section, there has been in the 
period under review a large number of studies in the history of education. 
Unfortunately it has been possible to mention only a few of them in 
these pages. Excellent bibliographies, however, may be found in Brick- 
man’s guide (17) to research in history of education and in previous 
issues of the REVIEW oF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (90). 
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CHAPTER VII 
Methods of Research 


HELEN M. WALKER 


Severat different approaches to the task of outlining trends in research 
methodology come readily to mind. After pondering various semi-objective 
or even pseudo-objective ways of seeking the data for a historical review 
of research methodology, I have abandoned all of them as meaningless 
and have decided to offer instead a somewhat impressionistic summary 
of trends as I see them. Undoubtedly another author attempting the same 
task would produce a very different account. 

The treatment of sources has posed a most vexing problem. My first 
thought was to present a bibliography which would show year by year the 
more influential publications and the general trends of research emphasis. 
However, the list of references quickly grew so large that drastic cuts 
were required. I took out all periodical articles and all doctoral theses, 
but the pile of cards was still impossibly large. I removed all titles in the 
measurement field because another section will deal with measurement. 
The residue still included so many references that printing them as a 
bibliography would require more than half the space allotted to me. Yet, 
a bibliography showing only the titles of books to which I may wish to 
refer will produce a very misleading effect. To escape from this dilemma, 
I have decided to abandon all citations and beg mercy of those who 
would uphold the traditions of proper documentation. In order to present 
a list of recent sources on research methods, a bibliography of books 
published since 1950 is appended. Unfortunately space limitation makes 
it impossible to take account of the many valuable discussions in the 
periodical literature. 


Definition and Classification 


Persons writing or lecturing about research have shown a persistent 
eagerness to define research and to categorize it. Had they ever succeeded, 
this paper would have been much easier to prepare. In 1927, Monroe 
discussed the problem of definition and concluded that “it does not seem 
feasible to give the term [research] a precise meaning.” By 1931 the con- 
fusion as to what constitutes educational research had caused so much 
annoyance that a “Symposium on the Classification of Educational Re- 
search” was held by 18 leaders in research who concluded that “there 
exists . . . a diversity of opinions about the classification of methods 
of educational research. . . . The introduction of several points of view 
into the same classification . . . is likely to lead to confusion. .. . 
Methods . . . frequently acquire the names applied to them from inci- 
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dental features of the research process and their applications, such as, the 
fields they serve, the purposes for which they are pursued, the data gath- 
ering devices employed, etc.” In spite of these early pronouncements, 
writers on method continue to tidy up their treatises by orderly classi- 
fication schemes which are foredoomed to produce only confusion. 


General Attitude about Educational Research 


In the pioneer period there was an almost evangelistic fervor on the 
part of a small number of forward-looking educators who believed that 
systematic research offered a new key to the solution of pressing problems 
and to the general improvement of education. Besides reporting the find- 
ings of their own studies, they gave attention to procedures, wrote dis. 
cussions of research needed in various fields, urged teachers to undertake 
classroom research, promoted the formation of bureaus and other organ- 
izations for research, and wrote eloquently of the advantages of research 
activity both to the field and to the individual investigator. Technics 
were crude and often bewildering, but there was great eagerness to invent 
new methods and some of these were real improvements. Tests, scales, 
and measurements were then so new and exciting that they were often con- 
sidered major methods of research rather than merely useful aids, tools, or 
devices. In Research for Teachers, published in 1926, Buckingham says 
much about the stimulus to classroom effectiveness he believes will come 
about when teachers undertake research, but there is still relatively 
little advice which he can give them about actual procedures. In 1928 
Monroe published a bibliography of 3650 titles called Ten Years of Edu- 
cational Research, 1918-1927. Most of these titles deal with a specific 
content field rather than with methods as such altho there are a good 
many articles on scales and testing and on summaries of research in 
specific areas. In the list there are at least 64 books dealing with measure- 
ment and tests but only nine books dealing with research in general 
(Buckingham, Crawford, Good, Luckey, McCall, Sears, Schluter, Topping. 
and Trow) and only nine dealing with statistical methods (Foran, Gar- 
rett, Holzinger (two), Kelley, Odell, Otis, Rugg, and Thurstone). 


The Seven Issues of the REVIEW 
Devoted to Methodology 


These issues appearing in 1934, 1939, 1942, 1945, 1948, 1951, and 
1954 exhibit certain interesting trends. 

The close of the first cycle was marked by the February 1934 issue 
which was called “Methods and Technics of Educational Research” but 
which centered its attention on certain content fields and on the con- 
tributions made by research studies to those fields. Out of 215 bibliog- 


* Barr, A. S., and others. “A Symposium on the Classification of Educational Re- 
search.” Journal of Educational Research 24: 22; June 1931. 
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raphic items only 23 contain in their titles a clear reference to research 
procedures or instruments or a general concern with method. Of the 13 
chapters, four deal directly with research problems and technics in general. 
These are called “Research Through Educational Tests,” “Methods and 
Materials of Legal Research,” “Library Methods in Educational Re- 
search,” and “The Place of Laboratory Experiment in Educational Re- 
search,” and occupy more than one-fourth of the entire issue. Three other 
chapters, tho focused on evaluation of teaching methods, school building 
surveys, and child psychology, are methodological in emphasis. The re- 
maining six chapters have titles beginning with such phrases as “Methods 
of Research in...” and relate to curriculum building, teacher personnel, 
school organization, the elementary school, school finance, and pupil per- 
sonnel. These discuss the state of knowledge, the research needs, and meth- 
ods in the service of a field, but they really treat the field more than the 
method. 

The next issue in this sequence did not appear until December 1939, at 
the end of the ninth year of publication. The organizational pattern of 
this issue is by method rather than by content field and thus marks a 
distinct advance in awareness of problems of technic. The major divisions 
and the number of bibliographic references listed for each are: library 
work—48; historiography—48; legal research—22; the quantitative 
analysis of documents—28; direct observation as a research method—59; 
case method—66; genetic method—127; interview—23; questionnaires— 
18; school and community surveys—38; testing—175; rating scales and 
the like—43; factor analysis—76; index numbers and related computa- 
tions—100; statistical methods—96; classroom experimentation—24; 
laboratory investigations—59; school organizations—52; organizations 
and bureaus promoting research—228. Out of the 1330 items listed, there 
are a considerable number frankly devoted to procedures, to criticisms 
of current work, to training for research work, and to problems of method. 

The third issue in this sequence, appearing in December 1942, is more 
openly critical in tone than its predecessors, more definitely directed to- 
ward raising the level of educational research, and more analytical. It lists 
aids and sources, points out common errors, presents needs and shortcom- 
ings, and suggests new and improved procedures. There are chapters deal- 
ing with bibliographical and documentary technics, studies of individuals, 
surveys and studies of trends, evaluative studies, questionnaires, inter- 
views, and personality schedules, all of which are topics that have received 
attention in previous issues. Innovations in this issue are the chapters: 
“Experimental and Statistical Studies: Applications of Newer Statistical 
Techniques,” “Test Development: Statistical Aspects,” and “Tabulating 
and Test-Scoring Machines: Applications of International Business Ma- 
chines to Educational Research,” and also a chapter called “Reporting, 
Summarizing, and Implementing Educational Research.” 

The fourth issue on methods of research and appraisal in education, 
December 1945, introduced one new topic, research design, which was 
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retained in the issues of 1948, 1951, and 1954. It also continued to treat 
recent developments in statistical theory and computational technics. 

The December 1951 issue contained chapters, acknowledging the con- 
tinued importance to educational research of library and documentary 
research, of trend and survey studies, of observational procedures, and of 
tests as research instruments. However, 60 percent of its page space and 
60 percent of the references quoted were devoted to “Applications of Ex. 
perimental Design and Analysis,” “Recent Developments in Statistical 
Theory,” “Computational Technics,” and “Factor Analysis in Educational 
Research.” 

Three years later, in December 1954, the entire issue was devoted to 
“Statistical Methodology in Educational Research,” and contained the 
chapters: “Sample Surveys in Education,” “Scaling,” “Regression and 
Correlation,” “Discriminant Analysis,” “Factor Analysis,” “Applications 
of Variance-Covariance Designs in Educational Research,” “An Elemen- 
tary Survey of Statistical Decision Theory,” and “Nonparametric Methods.” 

Comments on the methodological aspects of educational research are 
not by any means confined to these seven issues, but it is here that one 
can see most clearly the development of interest in method as method 
and the striking growth in the variety, complexity, and importance of 
statistical methods for analyzing data gathered by various technics. 


Direct Observation 


Whether applied to the study of animal behavior, of individual persons, 
of groups of persons, of institutions, or of situations, observation might 
be considered as the basic, original research technic from which all others 
derive. As far back in time as scientific records go, the penetrating observa- 
tion of natural phenomena has been the chief impetus to and the chief 
mode of scientific discovery. The modern use of this method in education 
is indebted to the work of Francis Galton who a century ago was inventing 
new types of observations and new gadgets for making, recording, and 
systematizing them; to Henry Pickering Bowditch who three-quarters of 
a century ago set up a laboratory in which students (one of whom was 
G. Stanley Hall) could carry on experimental work; to G. Stanley Hall 
and to Earl Barnes who before 1900 were making biographical studies of 
infants; to Edward L. Thorndike and other psychologists who made early 
studies of animal behavior; and to pioneers in both the behaviorist and 
the Gestalt schools of psychology. 

Thru the past 25 years there has been a pronounced development away 
from dependence on accidental, casual, haphazard observations toward 
more careful advance planning for the systematic collection and structuring 
of observations directed toward the solution of a particular problem or 
the testing of a particular hypothesis. Informal, spontaneous observations 
still retain their importance as a prime source of new, creative ideas and 
of hypotheses to be tested by formal, systematically gathered observations. 
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At first the systematization of observations was secured largely by con- 
trolling the subjects observed. In laboratory experiments subjects were 
placed in known and sometimes unrealistic situations. Later, as statistical 
methods became more widely understood, controlled group experiments 
became more popular. In the 1930’s there appeared a series of studies 
of child behavior in which the control was placed on the observer rather 
than on the subjects observed, and this movement gave great impetus to 
the study of methods for classifying and recording behavior and to the 
study of the reliability of observers. Many devices are now available to 
make the observation of individuals more effective; for example, various 
recording instruments, motion pictures, play kits, and one-way vision 
rooms. Most sociometric technics are devices for abstracting certain units 
out of the global behavioral situation and making observations on them 
in a form amenable to analysis. 

Considerable discussion of methodology is to be found in pioneering 
studies in the observation of children such as the University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare and the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
series of Child Development Monographs, as well as in more recent texts 
devoted to research methodology. In issues of the Review where direct 
observation has been considered as method, the issue for December 1939 
listed 59 titles; that of December 1945, 105 titles; that of December 
1948, 131 titles; and that of December 1951, 110 titles. Naturally many 
of these references also covered other methods. 

A phase of observational technics in which methodology is currently 
developing is that of the observation of groups as groups—of their struc- 
ture, interaction, and dynamics. Here an active search is now being 
made for units of observable and meaningful behavior and for appro- 
priate methods of analysis. 


The Interview and the Questionnaire 


The interview is very ancient as a data-gathering device, and the ques- 
tionnaire much more recent altho Charters called the interview an oral 
questionnaire. In 1928, annoyance over the misuse of the questionnaire 
had reached such a state that Koos gathered into book form practically 
all that was then known on the subject. He listed 20 references on the 
device itself and 40 others providing illustrations of its use. The December 
1939 issue of the Review listed 23 references primarily on the interview 
and 18 primarily on the questionnaire, or about 3 percent of the 1330 
references listed in that issue. In the issue of December 1942, Hubbard 
said of the questionnaire that “in spite of the advice given in this and 
other research publications, the common mistakes continue to appear 
with some frequency.” * The same dreary statement could appropriately 


* Hubbard, Frank W. “Questionnaires, Interviews, Personality Schedules.” Review of 
Educational Research 12: 534; December 1942. 
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be made today. The use of the interview as a data-gathering device has 
profited greatly from psychological studies of its use as a therapeutic 
device. The phenomenal growth of polling in the fields of market research 
and of opinion research has produced an economically profitable enter. 
prise which has been able to make extensive studies of technics. The 
findings of those studies are reported in almost all the recent excellent 
treatises on research methodology and are easily available to educational 
research workers, yet every year produces a new crop of questionnaire 
studies made by people who disregard this rich store of accumulated 
wisdom. From the beginning there has been concern over the approach 
to the respondents, the phrasing of questions, and the appropriateness of 
using a questionnaire at all. More recently there has been recognition 
of the probable bias due to nonresponse, and attention has been given to 
methods of follow-up and problems of sampling. 


Historical Method 


Inherited by education from the older disciplines, the historical method 
was at one time almost the only technic available for educational research. 
As other methods of exploration have come into wide use, the proportion 
—altho perhaps not the actual number—of studies primarily historical 
in nature becomes steadily smaller. There were sections on historiography 
in the Review of December 1939, 1942, 1945, and 1951, but in general 
it must be admitted that the AERA has done little to promote an interest 
in historical research. It is customary for every research study to present 
a brief review of the relevant literature pointing to the need for the 
study about to be described, and this small bit of historical research is all 
too often badly done. 


Library Methods 


Efficient use of the library and technics of documentation have been 
considered in all six issues of the Review devoted to research methods 
in general (1934, 1939, 1942, 1945, 1948, and 1951), and usually the 
first item in the accompanying bibliography has been by Carter Alexander. 
(In 1942, Adams and Affleck took alphabetic precedence over Alexander. ) 
In 1927 Alexander published the first edition of Educational Research: 
Suggestions and Sources of Data with Specific Reference to Administration, 
a brief monograph of 41 pages enlarged and revised in 1929 and 1931. In 
1935 he brought out the first edition of How To Locate Educational |n- 
formation and Data, 272 pages enlarged to 441 in the 1950 edition, and 
for educators still probably the most useful single work in this field. 
Of the articles in the issues of the REviEw mentioned above, one was 
prepared by Alexander, one by Douglas Scates, and four by Carter Good. 

Rare indeed is the research undertaking which does not at some stage 
require an examination of related publications. The attention paid in 
recent books on research methods to matters of citation and library search 
is recognition of the continuing importance of these matters. 
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A special area of work closely related to that of general library search 
is legal research. In the Review of February 1934, the importance of 
this area for education was recognized by a five-page chapter with 16 
references giving guides to source material. Legal research is highly spe- 
cialized, seldom forms part of other research undertakings as does general 
documentary research, and so receives less attention in general books 
about research. However, this type of study is almost certain to retain 
its strategic importance thru the indefinite future. 


The Case Study 


While often spoken of as a method of research, the case study is not 
so much a unique method as it is the application of all relevant technics 
to the study of a single individual. This individual may be a person, a 
family, a group, a program, a situation, an institution, or a community. 

In the December 1939 issue of the Review, Olson emphasized the value 
of case studies for administrative information, evaluation of programs, 
establishing professional practices and scientific generalizations, and for 
illustration and evaluation of statistical results. In the December 1942 
Review, Strang treated the case method in a chapter entitled “Analytic, 
Synthetic, and Diagnostic Studies of Individuals.” Other paragraphs of 
this same chapter dealt with tests, interest blanks, and schedules; personal 
documents and self-analysis; technics of observation; the interpersonal 
zpproach; the genetic approach; projective methods; synthesis of data 
from many sources; diagnosis of difficulty in school subjects; and sig- 
nificant developments in the methodology of studying individuals. In a 
similar section of the December 1948 issue Strang spoke of two trends— 
one, toward making the collection, interpretation, and treatment of data 
more analytical and objective by means of more numerous and more 
specific objective tests and by efforts to devise scoring methods for projec- 
tive technics; the other, toward the insightful synthesis of comprehensive 
data of many types. In December 1945, Symonds spoke of attempts to 
minimize subjectivity of interviewing and of interpretation of case study 
data, of progress in devising new technics for analyzing relatively amor- 
phous case studies, and of the application of new statistical procedures to 
case study material. In the issue of December 1951, Sells and Ellis wrote 
of the “case history technic” in their chapter on observational methods, as 
tho case histories were anthropological records from a primitive culture. 


The Case Study and the Statistical 
Study Compared 


Over the years there has been a continuing argument as to the relative 
merits of the case method and the statistical method, an argument which 
does not relate at all to the use of the case study in diagnosis or in therapy 
(where obviously it is required) but only to its usefulness as a basis for 
research, 
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The values of the case study and of the statistical study are both so 
great and yet so different that there can be no real rivalry between them. 
We need information both in breadth and in depth. Because it is impos- 
sible to learn everything about everybody, we compromise, and the results 
of even a necessary compromise can usually be attacked as unsatisfactory. 

The statistical study makes a latitudinal compromise, studying a small 
number of variables associated with a large number of individuals. Its 
great strength lies in the possibility of generalizing its findings: of 
testing hypotheses and establishing relations which may be presumed to 
hold in general for individuals not actually examined. However, insight 
is needed as to what generalizations are worth establishing, and this 
insight comes largely from the formal or informal study of individuals. 

The case study makes a longitudinal compromise, restricting the number 
of individuals in order to secure a more nearly complete picture of each. 
It is of inestimable value in bringing to light important aspects of the 
situation not previously recognized and of suggesting new hypotheses to 
be tested and relationships to be explored. The difficulty is that the find. 
ings of a case study relate only to the individuals actually examined. The 
investigator is easily led into the fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc, and 
may attribute causation to purely chance factors. In a new area, where 
the important components are still to be identified, there can be little 
doubt of the need of penetrating case studies prior to large-scale statis- 
tical studies. After the most important components have been identified, 
there can be little doubt of the need for statistical studies aimed at 
generalization. 

Neither the case study nor the statistical study has a unique method of 
gathering data. Characteristically the case study focuses on a single indi- 
vidual all the wisdom that can be gained from using a great variety of 
technics, often with a strong emphasis on genetic and historical methods. 
The statistical study cannot use data unless they are amenable at least 
to classification, if not to order or measurement. Sometimes the abstrac- 
tion forced by this limitation seems to produce unrealistic data. 

Certain attempts are now being made to secure the values of both 
methods in the same study by using a sample of subjects considerably 
more numerous than the variables to be analyzed, and devising schemes 
of classification or measurement which adequately express the essential 
nature of important variables, 


Statistical Method 


The principal early stimulus to the widespread use of statistical method 
in educational research was unquestionably the teaching and writing of 
E. L. Thorndike. True, there had been a few large scale statistical studies 
before Thorndike’s day, notably a study by Bowditch in 1877 of the height, 
weight, and age of over 24,000 Boston school children in which he rec- 
ognized the principle of regression but did not name it, and narrowly 
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missed discovering correlation. However, it was Thorndike’s Notes on 
Child Study, published in 1901, which introduced the new technic of 
investigation to supplant the older method of studying children thru 
collections of anecdotes. His /ntroduction to Mental and Social Measure- 
ments, published in 1904, and the doctoral theses written by the group 
of subsequently very distinguished men, who were then his students, 
established the statistical type of study in education. 

Not only in education but in all the sciences the period inaugurated by 
the publication of Francis Galton’s Natural Inheritance in 1889, the early 
papers of Karl Pearson beginning in 1893, and the work of Carl Spear- 
man beginning in 1904, was an era marked by the new conviction that 
the analysis of statistical data held the key to many questions of staggering 
importance. Thus, when the Review began its publication in 1931, statis- 
tical method was well established as an important method of analyzing 
data. The topics usually considered of prime usefulness were correlation 
in its various forms, including partial and multiple correlation and the 
many theorems related to test reliability and to the theory of two factors; 
standard and probable errors derived in the Pearsonian manner; the 
chi-square test of goodness of fit; the Pearsonian system of fitting fre- 
quency curves to observed data; and the widespread use of the normal 
curve, which many educators claimed would describe the distribution of 
any variable if enough subjects were observed and the units of measure- 
ment were properly chosen. 

Until about 1925 only a small number of texts had been available for 
studying the new methods: C. B. Davenport—1899; Thorndike (Mental 
and Social Measurement)—1904 and 1913; Elderton—1906; Yule—1910 
and many subsequent editions; Rugg—1917; West—1918; Alexander— 
1919; Kelley—1923; Jerome—1924; Mills—1924; and Rietz—1924. The 
first edition of Karl Pearson’s well known Tables appeared in 1914; Kel- 
ley’s Tables To Facilitate the Computation of Partial Coefficients of Corre- 
lation and Regression Equations, in 1916, and his chart for the same pur- 
pose, in 1921; and Miner’s Tables of \/1—r? and 1—+? for Use in Par- 
tial Correlation and in Trigonometry, in 1922. Between 1925 and 1930, 
many new treatises on statistical method appeared, including the following 
texts, or study manuals, intended specifically for use in education and 
psychology: Garrett—1926; Holzinger—1925; Lindquist and Stoddard— 
1929; Macdonald—1930; Morton—1928; Odell—1925; Otis—1925; 
Rugg (Primer)—1925; Thurstone—1925; Whitney—1929; and Williams 
—1929. From 1931 on, the increasing tempo of publication provides clear 
evidence of the existence of enough readers to make the production of 
statistics texts a profitable enterprise. At least 88 general texts in statistics 
appeared between 1931 and 1955, exclusive of highly theoretical mathe- 
matical treatises or texts specifically directed toward business, economics, 
or agriculture and presumed to have had little influence on education. In 
eddition, there were 13 books of tables used in statistical analysis, seven 
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books on the construction of graphs or tables, five on methods of compu. 
tation, and seven on sampling. This list (which may be incomplete) in. 
cludes only first editions, and some texts have been revised and expanded 
many times. 

Altho statistical methods were widely used in education when the Re. 
view began publication in 1931, it was nine years before they were spe. 
cifically treated in its pages. In December 1939 there was a 16-page chapter 
on statistical methods in general and a 20-page chapter on factor analysis. 
In 1942, 36 pages were devoted to statistical technics in experimentation 
and test development and to the use of IBM machines in educational re. 
search. In December 1945, 28 pages were allotted to statistics; in 1948, 43 
pages; in 1951, 82 pages. In December 1954, the entire issue of 132 pages 
was entitled “Statistical Methodology in Educational Research.” 

In 1931, it was commonly assumed that a certain limited number of 
statistical operations could be performed by one who did not need to un- 
derstand them, much as a car could be driven by one who did not under. 
stand its basic mechanism, and that a satisfactory analysis of data could 
be arrived at in this fashion. 

In 1931, it was still possible for any one person to read almost every- 
thing of importance in the field of statistical methodology and for 
many persons who were not primarily statisticians to feel quite comfortable 
in the knowledge that they had command of the major technics and could 
use them competently in research. True, in 1925, there had appeared a 
book by R. A. Fisher entitled Statistical Methods for Research Workers 
which made use of a rather confusing new vocabulary, but most educators 
were not yet aware of the vast expansion of ideas and technics already 
under way. 

However, the movement already begun among mathematical statisticians 
was soon to transform the procedures used in educational studies and to 
affect the basic logic as well as technics and vocabulary. This movement 
was marked by (a) the development of methods appropriate for use with 
small samples; (b) the search for exact sampling distributions as con- 
trasted with the previous general dependence on asymptotic standard 
error formulas; (c) the discovery of the dominating importance of cer- 
tain of these exact distributions, namely, the previously known chi-square 
distribution and the newly discovered z, F, and ¢ distributions, and the 
relation of each to the long-familiar curve of normal probability; (d) the 
first formulation of logical principles for testing hypotheses and the de- 
sign of experiments; (f) the invention of the technic of analysis of vari- 
ance; (g) the development of criteria for choice among statistics used as 
estimators (efficient, consistent, sufficient, and maximum likelihood statis- 
tics) and the consequent slow disappearance of some previously popular 
statistics; (h) the extension of multivariate analysis beyond the already 
familiar multiple correlation; (i) the clarification of the notion of degrees 
of freedom; and (j) the introduction of the concept of fiducial probability. 
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Before these ideas had been absorbed into the thinking of research 
workers, another period was upon us, introduced about 1928 with the 
publication of certain joint papers by Neyman and Egon Pearson. The 
logic of statistical inference began to be changed by the introduction of 
such ideas as (a) the second kind of error, that is, the error of accepting 
a hypothesis when it is false; (b) the power of a statistical test; (c) the 
confidence interval (instead of the symmetric interval defined by an ob- 
served statistic plus or minus a multiple of its standard error used by Karl 
Pearson or the interval determined by the method of fiducial probability 
used by Fisher); and (d) theories and methods related to the selection 
of samples, especially for the purpose of surveys as contrasted with work 
on the design of experiments which was already well advanced. 

Whereas statistical method was once considered a tool, now it is held 
to be part of the thought process involved in a study, an integral part 
of the experimental design. Whereas the emphasis was once on how to 
treat data already gathered, questions are now asked about sources of 
data, sampling design, and the abstract structure of the data which deter- 
mines the type of conclusion that can be drawn. Certain topics like curve 
fitting have dropped out of sight. The probable error, correlation co- 
efficient, and critical ratio are mentioned less frequently. Correlation 
theory is still important but is no longer the principal method of analysis. 
We have given up the idea that most measures of human beings should 
be normally distributed. There are less emphasis on quantifying nonquan- 
titative data and freer use of the ideas of category and order without 
specious attempts to create scales where scales do not exist. Nonparametric 
methods are enjoying a new popularity, well deserved because of their 
simplicity and their independence of unwarranted assumptions. Never 
again will it be possible for even the most widely read professional statis- 
tician to be acquainted with all the important contributions in the field. 


Measurement and Test Construction 


This topic is treated in another section of this issue and will not be 
considered here. 


Experimental Design 


From Thorndike on, many individual research workers were vividly 
aware of the danger of bias and took great precautions to keep extraneous 
factors from influencing the outcome of their work, but many others were 
not so careful. McCall’s How To Experiment in Education, published in 
1923, was probably the first book dealing explicitly with this important 
matter and apparently had a tonic effect upon educational research. Be- 
fore the first issue of the Review at least 15 books on research methods 
in education appeared, most of them showing McCall’s influence. 
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Fisher’s Design of Experiments, 1935, introduced novel ideas and pat- 
terns which made use of the technic of analysis of variance. To the statis. 
tician, design means primarily the decision as to what subjects shall be 
employed, how many, and how distributed over the categories with which 
a study is concerned. Fisher showed how the design must control the 
analysis, and startled his readers by the statement, now generally accepted, 
that an “unfortunate consequence only ensues when a method of diminish- 
ing the real errors is adopted, unaccompanied by their elimination in 
the statistical analysis.”* This was a blow to research workers who had 
spent long hours in matching subjects but had not taken account of that 
matching in their statistical treatment of the data. 

The first paper on research designs in the Review, by C. C. Peters, 
appeared in December 1945. A very considerable development took place 
in the next three years, so that in the 1948 issue Lev was able to discuss 
randomized blocks, Latin squares, factorial designs, and split-plot designs 
and to quote 51 studies applying such designs to educational research. In 
December 1951, a chapter of 15 pages by Norton and Lindquist had as its 
chief purpose “to draw attention to some of the more serious or more 
frequently recurring errors that are currently being made in experimental 
design and analysis in educational research,” and commented that “on 
the whole, the authors have been none too favorably impressed with the 
general quality of contemporary educational research so far as experi- 
mental design and analysis are concerned.”* In December 1954, there was 
a separate chapter by Kogan on applications of variance-covariance 
designs. 

The era of exhaustive person-for-person matching appears now to be 
over. The newer statistical methods at the same time facilitate more ef- 
ficient use of data, make possible greater economy in design, and require 
that the statistician shall have a part in the initial planning of a study 
before the data are gathered. 


Action Research 


In a sense, this is not so much a technic as a point of view, the point of 
view that research is more effective if conducted by those responsible for 
putting its findings into action. The volume of research has grown dramat- 
ically, but many educators today deplore the gap between knowledge and 
practice. The AERA is trying to close this gap thru its monograph series, 
“What Research Says to the Teacher,” a serious attempt to improve edu- 
cational practice by having experts in various content fields tell the pre- 
sumably nonresearch-minded teacher and administrator which educational 
practices are or are not supported by research findings. 


*The author of this chapter is indebted to Professor Sir Ronald A. Fisher, Cam- 
bridge, end to Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Edinburgh, for permission to quote from 
their bock, The Design of Experiments, 1935, p. 88. 

*Norton, Dee W., and Lindquist, Everet F. “Applications of Experimental Design 
and Analysis.” Review of Educational Research 21: 350; December 1951. 
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In the early days of educational research there was an eager hope that, 
as research programs became more extensive, education would inevitably 
improve. To this end in 1926 Buckingham urged teachers to become re- 
search workers while still remaining teachers. In 1930 Waples and Tyler 
wrote Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems “to facilitate systematic 
studies of teachers’ classroom problems—studies, that is, which are con- 
ducted by supervisors or teachers in service to solve urgent problems of 
the particular school or class”® (altho Waples and Tyler did not consider 
such studies to be research). 

Corey’s book, Action Research To Improve School Practices, published 
in 1953, is another attempt to improve education thru research, but not 


by having the research worker tell the teacher what to do. His belief is 
that 


Most of the study of what should be kept in the schools and what should 
go and what should be added must be done in hundreds of thousands of 
classrooms and thousands of American communities. The studies must 
be undertaken by those who may have to change the way they do things 
as a result of the studies. . . . This is the process | call action research. 
I hold no especial brief for the name, but it has some currency and is 
sufficiently descriptive.® 

Corey believes that persons interested in seeing research contribute 
more substantially to the improvement of education must do all they can 
to make a scientific attack on practical problems interesting, rewarding, 
and attractive to large numbers of people. 

By whatever name it is called, this movement to encourage widespread 
creative participation in systematic research on the part of thousands of 
persons deeply involved in the problems for which answers are sought is 
currently a frontier movement. If it is to make its full positive impact on 
the life and welfare of children and the improvement of schools, there 
must be cooperation between persons highly trained in research technics 
who may find it difficult to accept what they consider imperfect methodol- 
ogy, and persons urgently required to decide upon action which cannot 
wait upon the results of a polished study. There must be new thought on 
helping teachers prepare to do action research and to interpret the out- 
come. Corey gives considerable attention to the problem of longitudinal 
generalization thru time in a local setting instead of the customary lati- 
tudinal generalization to other settings at a single point in time. This is 
an important issue likely to cause considerable discussion. 


Content Analysis 


Berelson (1952) defines content analysis as “a research technique for 
the objective, systematic, and quantitative description of the manifest con- 

* Waples, Douglas, and Tyler, Ralph W. Research Methods and Teachers’ Problems. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. p. vii. 


*Corey, Stephen M. Action Research To Improve School Practices. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. p. viii. 
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tent of communication.”’ Before 1930 it had been used occasionally by 
students of journalism exploring newspaper content and by students of 
literature studying literary style. In the late 1930’s it began to acquire 
some prominence as the natural mode of analysis in three areas in which 
there was then a rapidly growing interest: propaganda and public opinion, 
the new mediums of mass communication, and the readability of materials 
designed for adult education. Studies made by Harold Lasswell and by 
Paul Lazarsfeld and their associates brought the method to the attention 
of research workers, especially sociologists. During World War II the 
Federal Communications Commission used it in important investigations. 

For educators who are inevitably concerned with the effectiveness of 
communication this method has obvious applications such as in the 
analysis of instructional materials in regard to style, readability, the 
espousal of particular ideas and prejudices, and the use of propaganda 
technics; in the search for insight into the intelligence, personality struc- 
ture, and psychological states of the authors of written material; and in 
studies of the response of readers and listeners to particular content ma- 
terials. The attention thus far accorded this method either in the Review 
or in the annual programs of the AERA is negligible. 


Factor Analysis 


In the first period of factor analysis, roughly 1904 to 1928, discussion 
centered on the implications of its findings for the psychological theory 
of the structure of the mind. Was human intelligence explicable by a 
mathematical model which assumed one general factor, G, and specific 
factors? Was the tetrad criterion sufficient to establish this hypothesis or 
only necessary to it? In this period the principal expositions of factor 
theory came from Spearman with criticisms by Brown, Burt, Dodd, Gar- 
nett, Thomson, and others. 

In the period from 1928 to 1933 there was a considerable change in the 
nature of the discussions and greatly enlarged interest in the method. 
This period was marked by the entry into the field of Holzinger, Hotelling, 
Kelley, Stephenson, Thurstone, Tryon, E. B. Wilson, Wilks, Wishart, and 
Zubin, all of whom made contributions to the method itself. There was 
much discussion of the merits of various two-factor, group-factor, and 
multiple-factor models, with a dwindling support for the former. 

From 1942 on there were brief scattered references to factor analysis in 
the Review, but the first full scale treatment appeared in December 1951: 
15 pages by Carroll and Schweiker with 171 references. By this time there 
were available several complete books on the method itself (Burt, Cattell, 
Eysenck, Holzinger and Harmon, Kelley, Spearman, Swineford, Thomson, 
Thurstone, Tryon, Vernon, and Wolfle) and a very large number of books 
and papers describing its application in a wide range of situations. There 

*Berelson, Bernard. Cortent Analysis in Communication Research. Glencoe, II: 
Free Press, 1952. p. 18. 
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was now much discussion of the merits of various methods of arriving 
at the analysis (Thurstone’s centroid factors and simple structure, Hotel- 
ling’s principal components, Lawley’s maximum likelihood method, Holz- 
inger’s bi-factors and coefficients of belongingness, Tryon’s cluster an- 
alysis, and Lazarsfeld’s latent structure). There was debate as to whether 
to factor correlation coefficients or covariances. There were attempts to 
discover when one should stop factoring. There was discussion of the 
troublesome problem of estimating communalities, of the effects of placing 
unity in the diagonal cells of the matrix, and of computational methods 
that would reduce the labor involved. There were pleas that mathemati- 
cians should attack the very complicated problem of the reliability of 
factor solutions. There were discussions of the effect on factor analyses of 


other variables such as age. In the 1954 report, Solomon and Rosner 
commented that 


Altho the period covered by the present survey is much shorter, the num- 
ber of papers reviewed is nearly as great as that for the previous period. 
This accelerated research activity emphasizes the present interest in the 
state of the art. Examination of the literature reveals that most of the 
research is on the mechanics of factor analysis as a research technic or 
its application in some subject area. However, the new research . . . 
includes some attempts at evaluating the validity of factor analysis as a 
mathematical model to describe observed human behavioral responses 
in terms of operationally meaningful human parameters.® 


In the United States more than in England philosophical arguments 
about the structure of the mind are now heard less frequently. Factor 
analysis has emerged as a popular tool in the behavioral sciences and is 
being employed not only in test construction and clinical psychology but 
also in a variety of other fields as well. 


Opinion Polls 


This is an area in which interest continues to mount. The methods gen- 
erally used involve devising questionnaires, designing sample surveys, 
training interviewers, and making statistical analyses of data. All these 
have been discussed separately. 


Survey Sampling 


Two methods here join forces; both are of long standing, but the 
combination is new and rapidly growing in importance. The first chapter, 
“Sample Surveys in Education,” to be published in the Review was writ- 
ten by Cornell in 1954. He commented: 


* Solomon, Herbert, and Rosner, Benjamin. “Factor Analysis.” Review of Educational 
Research 24: 421; December 1954. 
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The methodology reported in this chapter is of recent origin. Literature 
on the application of sampling theory to practical survey problems as 
we know it today was virtually unavailable as recently as 1940. Ten years 
ago the basic principles of the theory and the major operating technics 
of survey sampling were known only by a few experts. Theory and prac- 
tice in the field covered by this chapter have been developed largely out- 
side education in opinion polling, in market research, and in census opera- 
tions. It is not surprising, therefore, that there is considerably more litera- 
ture about survey sampling than there is about survey sampling in 
education.®° 

Modern practice in surveying particular cities, communities, or schools 
is usually considered to date from the Pittsburgh Survey of 1907. The 
first issue of the Review dealing with methods of research, February 
1934, contained a chapter by Holy, “Technics Used in School Building 
Surveys,” and discussed methods of forecasting general population and 
school population. 

The theory of sampling was developed first as a part of the mathematical 
theory of probability which grew out of the problems of gamblers. Its 
application to experimental design was recognized earlier than its applica- 
tion to surveys. 

The issue of the Review of December 1948 shows vividly the vast gulf 
still fixed between school survey technics and sampling technics. In the 
chapter, “Evaluation, Trend, and Survey Studies” there is a paragraph 
on surveys in which 25 studies are quoted without a single use of the 
words sample or sampling. In the same issue matters of sampling theory 
and design are taken up briefly in two other chapters, “Research Methods 
and Designs” and “Recent Developments in Statistical Theory.” 

Several events led to the present acute interest in survey sampling. The 
U. S. Bureau of the Census decided to take a nationwide sample in con- 
nection with its 1940 Census, and spent many months designing the 
sampling procedure. Results were so gratifying that former sceptics in 
government circles were completely won over. 

The complete debacle of the Literary Digest’s polls in the national elec- 
tion of 1936 was explained largely in terms of sampling bias. The new 
organizations formed to conduct opinion polls and market research had 
financial resources adequate for the study of sampling technics, and the 
increasing interest in such polls brought sampling procedures to general 
attention. 

During World War II sampling inspection and acceptance sampling 
became matters of national life and death. Replaceable parts were neces- 
sary to keep the equipment of an army in the field in working order. 
Replaceable parts could be produced by industry only under an optimum 
plan of sampling inspection in which the smallest possible number of 
parts were examined and destroyed in order to produce the largest possible 


* Cornell, Francis G. “Surveys in Education.” Review of Educational Research 24: 
359; December 1954. 
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security against distributing faulty parts. In this setting Wald developed 
his method of sequential sampling. 

Among other criticisms of Kinsey’s Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
the charge of serious bias in sampling was widely publicized. Within the 
same year that it appeared, the public was aroused once more by the 
failure of pollsters in the 1948 election, and intricate problems of sampling 
theory were again widely seen as related to matters of importance to the 
man in the street. 

Even elementary textbooks in statistics are now beginning to deal more 
competently with survey sampling. Innumerable special articles have ap- 
peared in periodical literature while nine books, listed in the bibliography, 
have been published since 1950. This is clearly one of the areas in which 
methodology is developing most rapidly. 


Books on Research Methods Published Since 1950, 


Exclusive of Books on Tests and Measurements 
Methods of Research in General 


Barr, Arvit S.; Davis, RoBerT A.; and JOHNSON, PALMER O. Educational Research 

and Appraisal. New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 362 p. 

BEVERIDGE, WILLIAM I. B. The Art of Scientific Investigation. New York: W. W. 

Norton and Co., 1951. 171 p. 

FesTINceR, LEON, and KATz, DANIEL, editors. Research Methods in the Behavioral 

Sciences. New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 660 p 

Gre, Witson P. Social Science Research Methods. New York: Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, 1950. 390 p. 

Goop, CARTER V., and Scates, Doucias E. Methods of Research. New York: Apple- 

ton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 920 p. 

Goopre, WriiiaM J., and Hatt, PAut K. Methods in Social Research. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 386 p 

Janopa, Marre; DeutscH, MORTON; and Cook, Stuart W. Research Methods in 

Social Relations with Especial Reference to Prejudice. New York: Dryden Press, 

1951. Part I, 421 p. Part II, 338 p. 

Mance, JoHn H. The Tools of Social Science. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 

1953. 308 p. 

WecusLer, Invinc R., and Brown, PAULA, editors. Evaluating Research and De- 

velopment. Los Angeles: Human ‘Relations Research Group, University of Cali- 

fornia Institute of Industrial Relations, 1953. 103 p. 

Wuitney, FREDERICK L. The Elements of Research. Third edition. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, 1950. 539 p. 

Witson, E. Bricut, Jr. An Introduction to Scientific Research. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., 1952. 375 p. 

Woorron, BARBARA F. Testamen: for Social Science: An Essay in Application of 
Scientific Method to Human Problems. New York: W. W. Norton ej Co., 1950. 

197 p. 
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ApBraMs, Mark A. Social Surveys and Social Action. London: William Heinemann, 
1951. 153 p. 

ANDERSON, HAROLD H., and ANDERSON, GuLapys M. L., editors. An Introduction to 
Projective Techniques. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 720 p. 

Bates, Ropert F. Interaction Process Analysis. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley - 
Press, 1950. 203 p. 
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Free Press, 1952. 220 p 

Bross, Irwin D. J. Desig for Decision. New York: Macmillan Co., 1953. 276 p. 

CARTWRIGHT, DorwWIN, and ZANDER, ALVIN F., editors. Group Dynamics: Research 
and Theory. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Co., 1953. 642 p. 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT. Content Analysis Manual: Classification System 
for Analysis of Responses to Four Questions on Citizenship. Publication No. 9. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 52 p 

Corey, STEPHEN M. Action Research To Improve School "Prsctions. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953. 161 p. 

FENLASON, ANNE. Essentials in Interviewing: For the Interviewer Offering Professional 
Services. New York: H and Brothers, 1952. 352 p. 

GuEtzKow, Haron S., editor. Groups, Leadership and Men: Research in Human 
Relations. Pittsburgh: Carnegie Press, 1951. 293 p. 

MERTON, ROBERT K.; FISKE, MARJORIE; and KENDALL, Patricia. The Focused 
Interview. Revised edition. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. 186 p 

MoreENO, Jacos L. Sociometry, Experimental Method and the Stience of Society. 
New York: Beacon House, 1951. 220 p. 

PAYNE, STANLEY L. The Art of Asking Questions. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. 249 p 

SHERIF, MUZAFER, and WILSON, M. O., editors. Group Relations at the Crossroads. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 379 p 

STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. The Study of Behavior: Q-Technique and Its Methodology. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 376 p. 

TOWNSEND, JOHN C. Introduction to Experimental Method for Psychology and the 
Social Sciences. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. 220 p. 

WAGONER, Lovisa C., and CASTELLANOS, JANE M., Observation of Young Children: 
I, Their Behavior; II, Their Teaching. Revised edition. Oakland, Calif.: L. C. 
Wagoner (Mills College), 1951. 142 p. 

WHITE, RALPH K. Value-Analysis: The Nature and Use of the Method. Glen Gardner, 
N. J.: Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 1951. 87 p. 


Library Methods 


ALEXANDER, CARTER, and BURKE, ARvID J. How To Locate Educational Information 
and Data. Third edition. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 
441 p. 

BARTON, MARY N compiler. Reference Books: A Brief Guide for Students and Other 
Users of the Library. Second edition. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1951. 
99 
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